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Tne Prussians push the siege of Paris with their wonted energy, 
though hardly any shelling has as yet been attempted, and very little 
fighting has taken place since the engagement of the 19th. The reports 
which reached us from Orléans and Beauvais, respectively, about heavy 
fighting in the field south and north of Paris, turn out to have been 
idle fictions. 
tle of Chatillon—from the small village opposite Forts Vanves and 


The engagement of the 19th, or, as it is called, the bat- 
Montrouge, near which the main part of the contest took place-—was a 
disastrous affair to the arms of General Trochu. It is said to have 
been fought against his better judgment, silenced by the persuasion 
Pre- 


ceded by a reconnoissance on the 18th, which revealed the advance of 


of General Ducrot, who had just escaped in disguise from Sedan, 


the Prussians towards Versailles, and their half-accomplished occupa- 
tion of the woods of Veriéres, Clamart, and Meudon, the assault by the 
three divisions under Ducrot was made about daybreak, but portions 
of his troops incautiously advanced too far, and came under a de- 
structive fire; others—inexperienced Gardes Mobiles—fired into the 
ranks of a regiment of regulars who preceded them, which caused con- 


fusion and a 


Villejuif and Vitry, were thrown back still mor 
Paris, the streets of which, south of the Seine, were thronged with 


e precipitately towards 


fugitive Zouaves. Ducrot was compelled to abandon a redoubt in 


front of Forts Vanves and Montrouge, and to retire behind the line of 
the regular fortifications, and the plan of fighting the enemy outside of 


them seems to have been definitively given up. Seven or eight position 
guns and several thousand prisoners were captured by the Germans, 
who are said to have on this cecasion again displayed that wonderful 
of their late 


successes may in part be attributed, while the French seem, on the 


familiarity with the battle-ground to which many 


whole, to have proceeded with the carelessness and that confidence in 
mere é/an which have so often proved fatal to their operations in thi 


campaign, The Gardes Mobiles are extolled in the Parisian reports for 
having exhibited that élan, but the cowardice of the Zouaves is an un- 
mistakable sign of increasing demoralization in the remnants of the 
This demoralization paralyzes Trochu to a degree which 
Another cau 


old army. 


makes “ a defensive without an offensive” a necessity. se 


of paralysis is the enemy within gates, Red-republicanism. However, 
Gambetta and 


is undivided in 


Ferry announce to France and the world that Paris 
sentiment, and determined to stand or fall fighting. 


Toul, after 
yielding to a 
the 


a very strenuous resistance, has finally surrendered, 
bombardment. Its garrison 
the at Sedan. 
The capture of Strasbourg is reported, as we go to press, to have 
Monday. The of Metz to be 
expected more from the operation of time, which must gradually 
of the there 
than from active siege operations. Yet Bazaine continues 
himself defiant. The report, however, which comes from Saarbra 
of his having ag: 

-to Thionyille-—deserves no credit, as it refers to a ra 
old date, and the authorities in Berlin would certainly not } 


terrific and relentless 


obtained conditions that were granted army 


taken place on reduction seems 


exhaust the scanty resources large army invested, 


to show 
k, 
attempted to es- 
ther 


rave hesi 


uin—and again to his grievous loss 
cape north 
tated in making an official announcement of 
Thionville is reported assailed and vigorously defend- 


this new success of the 
German arms. 
ed. Nothing further is heard about Soissons. 


Orléans has been 


evacuated. Chartres disbands its defenders, and resignedly awaits the 


enemy. Common fear, more than anything else, characterizes 
the resolutions and doings of most of the French towns more or 
less remotely threatened by the now almost unresisted 1dvance of the 


Lille and Cherbourg, Lyons and Bourges, ma 


invaders. 


retreat; while the treops on the left, on the heights of 
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for defence, instead of pushing forward their men to s | 2 
the exposed wings of the German army; and it is saddet tl 
friends of the French nation to read ot ea Ss reso l to 
by the cities of the extreme south, Marseilles and Tou Nor is } 
less saddening to hear that some importance is attributed to the off 
of a battalion of Spanish volunteers by Orense ; to the attempted 
mation of Spanish guerilla bands in Languedoc ; to the arrival of 
volunteers from Italy, though without the red-shirted era wh 
is guarded in Caprera; or to the offer by Mieroslawski of his 1 . 
Polish sword—a sword which, in its brightest days—in 1848 and 1849 
—proved of very little use to either Poland, Sicily, or Bad \ 
revolutionary causes it in turns engaged to serve. 

The letter of our Paris Correspondent, written three weeks ago 
which appears on another page, has been borne out very remarkably 
by the telegrams which have reached us within the last week ri 
Provisional Government are plainly afraid to do the only thing that is 
left for France to do—make peace on the best attainable t Phus 
far, although the whole French army—horse, foot, and « ns—has 
been put ors de combat, and the capital is besi l, they havea lly 
made no offer of terms to the invader. Jules Favre has gone to the 
Prussian camp and had a conference with Bismarck, but ly as 
to have had nothing to propose, except that the Pruss s] l stop 
fighting and go home. Of course, on this basis 1 on Was useless 
and Favre has accordingly come back, and Gove ent has ¢ 
mitted the almost incredible folly of postponing indefinitely the 
moning of the Constituent Assembly, and a proclam n ed by 
Crémieux, Glais-Bizoin, and Fouricho nnounces in the usual fustian 
“that Paris is exasperated, and will rather bury herself beneath het 
ruins *—whatever that may mean—and that the Government is goin 
“to respond to the insolent pretensions of the Pri ins by 1 
ance to the last extremity.” Are these pretensions “insolent?” Let 
us see, France asks for an armistice in order that a9 governme 


may be set up capable of making a valid treaty of p 


agrees, on condition that her military position shall not be wors i 
by the delay, or, rather, that it shall be worsened as littl sp »] 
We need only point to the constitution of the Prussian army, and to t 
condition in which the war leaves Prussian industry at home, to Ww 
that, no matter what military precautions she may take, Prussia must 
suffer seriously from any delay. The shortness of her wars is an esset 


tial condition of her military system. France, on the other hand, must 
inevitably, no matter what she cedes in the shape of position ot 
fortress¢ 8, vain by del iy. Sh has chosen to sw ip horses while 
crossing the stream; and what she needs now, of all things, is time to 
recover her scattered senses, collect stores and munitions, and arm and 
drill her population. Therefore,a month is just now worth more to 
her than Strasbourg or Metz. The retention of these cannot save he 

but a new army with a good leader might. Moltke therefore d 


in the armistice, Stras 


manded, as compensation for the delay involved 


bourg, Toul, and Verdun (Toul has since fallen), so : 


munications free. No military man will say this wa caso! ( 
and no intelligent civilian. 

Next, as to the terms of peace, Bismarck has issued a circular in 
which he insists on the surrender of Metz and Strasbourg as necessary 
to the defence of Germany against French aggression. Are thes 
exorbitant demands? We must judge them partly by referenc: 
to the German military position, and to the French means ol 


belli Now 
is been either destroy 


of 


resistance, and partly by the usag rerent 
when we say that the French regular army h 


relief ; 


or shut up in besieged fortresses, which have no hope 

that what is left of it in Paris is so demoralized that, in the recent 
action at Chatillon, a regiment of the Zouaves, who have with th: 
Guard formed the corps @ élite, threw away their arms and ran 


er: and that the Prussians are around Paris 400,000 strong 


rship of the greatest living strategis and that 1) 








ly be } \ t, and that France has no organized 

nme! we present a state of facts on which it is impossible 

et of n, rational enough to carry on a war, can base expecta- 

hort the subjugation of France within a very few 

\ ir, therefore, as the mere prepon lerance of force can 

to say that no pretensions Prussia could 

put forward short of, t total destruction of the French nationality 
could fairly be called “insolent.” If on the other hand, we judge 
Prussian demands by precedent, we find that no similar set of successes 
in the field has ever been followed by claims less exorbitant. No treaty 
of peace made by France with a conquered enemy since the Revolution 


has, considering the relative strength of the belligerents,’let the van- 
guished off nearly so easily. The campaign of Jena cost the King of 
Prussia half his dominions, and compelled him to reduce his army to 
10,000 men. To come down still later, the treaty of Paris deprived 
Russia of a great fortress and compelled her to abstain from keeping 

and the treaty of Villafranca deprived 


} +? +1 
any meet inh the 


Austria of a great province, though her army was still capable of pro- 
In fact, if we look at the Prussian demands in the 


flack Sea; 


tracted resistance, 
light of usage, and remember that war is not a mere game of skill, but 
au means of determining national rights and duties, and fixing inter- 
must admit that they are on the whole 


national relations, we 


moderate. 


What makes the French position all the more absurd is that that 
Government which has succeeded the Emperor, and which asks Prussia 
to treat the downfall of the Empire as the close of the conflict, does not 
contain a single man who can go to the Prussian camp and say: “I 
never was opposed to German unity; I never doubted the legitimacy 
of your longing for it; I never saw in it anything at which France 
could justly take offence ; I never thought German weakness and dis- 
and I never placed French glory in 
to annex 


cord necessary to French glory ; 
anything but liberty and industry. I never wanted France 
the Rhine Provinces by force; and the reason why I opposed the present 
war was, that I thought all attacks on you unjustifiable, and not that 
it was simply inopportune and unlikely to catch you at a disadvantage.” 
If there was a party in France which could use this language, which had 
opposed this war on its merits, which could show that a considerable 
body of the people shared its sentiments, and which had now obtained 
possession of power, it might indeed fairly claim the utmost indulgence 
and confidence from Prussia. But, we say it with great regret, there 
is not one public man in France at this moment—we do not except the 
members of the Provisional Government—whose position with regard 
to the foreign policy of France ever since 1866 does not render his talk 
of Prussian “arrogance” or unreasonableness positively ludicrous. It 
is a lamentable fact that the failure of the Empire to attack Prussia in 
1866 contributed powerfully to strengthen the Liberal party, and 
enabled it to wring from the Empire the concessions of last January. 


As to the chances of the Republic, theevents of every day go far to 
justify the caution we took the liberty of addressing to- our readers 
The plain truth is that 


about it when the news of it first arrived. 


there is only one class in France—the workingmen of the great towns— 
who desire a républic. To these we may add a few lawyers and liter- 
ary men; but the republic the workingmen desire is a socialist repub- 
lic; for such an one as Gambetta or Favre had in his mind they have, 
as was seen in 1848, as hearty a detestation as for monarchy. On the 
other hand, the peasantry, who form the great bulk of the French 
population, hate and fear the Republic, and will always help any one 
who undertakes to overthrow it, because in their eyes it threatens pro- 
perty. The ewrgeoisie share their feeling. In fact, we believe there is not 
now in France a tithe of the republican sentiment there was in 1848, 
The events of that year went far towards killing it. The proclamation of 
the Republic in Paris is due partly to the hope of the Reds that they will 
have their way under it, and partly to the inability of the Moderates 
t anything else. But the end is not yet; and though we dislike 


are not afraid to express our belief that there is still a 


to steer 


' 
stron chance ofa 


constitutional monarchy, or of something else than a 


mocratic republic; or that if a republic is set up, it will be by no 
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means the thing over which some Americans are waving their hats, 
Those who have gone crazy over it would, therefore, do well to put on 


their clothes and return to their homes. 


The Tribune has, on all this matter of the European war, been so 
sensible and able, and given so many indications of a healthy brain, that 
we hate to inform against it—and yet duty is duty. On Tuesday, discours- 
ing of the French Republic, it acknowledged that the Republic was hate- 
ful to the “ignorant and priest-ridden peasantry,” but declared boldly 
that this did not matter much as long as it had “the ardent support 
of liberal and enlightened France ;” and evidently hopes the Republic 
may be set up, whether the peasantry—that is, nine-tenths of the 
French people—like it or not. So it appears that, after all, a majo- 
rity ought not to count fur so much as an intelligent minority in fixing 
the form of government! Fie for shame! Does the 
ously suppose that people don’t read its annual article against college 
education, and that other annual article against the silly “ educated 


Tribune seri- 


American ” who distrusts universal suffrage, and the numerous articles 
which have made it plain as a pikestaff that, with a good pair of legs 
and of arms, a good stomach and eyesight, a man is fit not only to bea 
citizen of anything in the way of state ever set up, but knows far bet- 





ter than cither the bench or the bar or the clergy what laws ought 
to be passed? This is really awful. We would save the 7'ribune if we 
could, but it is too well known to make any disguise successful. 


tome was occupied by the Italians on Tuesday week, the 20th, 
after a resistance of very brief duration, and which inflicted no great 
loss on either party. Some little effervescence of the populace—the 
Roman inertness scarcely rose aboye that—was promptly suppressed 
by Generai Cadorna. Next Sunday is the day fixed for taking the 
plebiscitum. The various ways in which the conservative Italian press 
has accommodated itself to the abrogation of the September conven- 
tion are quite amusing. According to one view, the Emperor per- 
sonally was the second party to the treaty, and so long as he retained 
a shred of his sovereignty Italy was bound in honor to him. To this 


it was objected that it seemed like taking a mean advantage of 


Napoleon’s misfortunes to repudiate the contract with him; whereas 
it was only necessary to assume that the engagement was with the 
Imperial Government, and this having been superseded by an Oppo- 


sition that had always denounced the convention, there was an end of 


constraint on one side and obligation on the other. After all, Italy 
has entered Rome not only because she was compelled to, but because 
she could; and she could merely because neither France, nor any 
government of France, was able to interfere with her. 

The @ priori politicians have been coming in, surrendering, and beg- 
ging for their lives in large numbers during the last four or five months, 


and, although mercy to them is cruelty to the state, we fear most of 


them have got off easily. Some, however, have actually of late been 
trying to make their escape, by disguising themselves as rationalists 
and experimentalists, and these certainly should have no quarter. A 
good many of them who were most insolent and abusive towards the 
opponénts of the Chinese treaty, have actually since then had the im- 
pudence to come forward and refuse to admit the Chinese laborers to 
the American markets—their humanity notwithstanding—on simple 
grounds of expediency, and expediency of a very base sort, too— 
namely, the desirableness of keeping all the work there was to be had 
for the Aryan branch of the human family ; and have discoursed with 
great fluency on the advantages of their arrangement to the nation; 
and, when you mention “ natural rights” to them, put on a stupid, ig- 
norant air, as if they had never heard of these things, and ask you 
where they grow. For these impostors, we trust there will be no com- 
punction. 


The State Convention of the New York Democrats was held in 
Rochester Wednesday week, and did nothing that was not expected, 
except, perhaps, that there was rather more tameness of submission to 
Tammany than some people had been anticipating. The so-called 
Young Democracy hardly put in an appearance, and made no attempt 
to contest the seats of the Tammany delegation. The country Demo- 
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The 


cracy also was perfectly quiet, and the Tammany delegation was the 
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convention, as, indeed, was no more than fair, if Mr. Tweed can keep 
his promise that this city and Brooklyn shall give Hoffman from 
fifty-five to sixty-five thousand majority. The platform is well enough 


1 
1 POs. 


i 
ivs, ” should have the one 


made for party purposes, and there is one resolution whik 
national interest: * Our tariff of duties,” it 
only lawful purpose of obtaining necessary revenue... the pre- 
sent system of favoritism, miscalled protection, is simple robbery ; 
. . . except in so far as the legitimate expenses of the Government 
may require, free trade is the policy of the country.” The other reso- 
lutions declared, in substance, that a license law is more favorable to 
temperance than a law of prohibition ; that Fenian raiders in jail have 
been there long enough, and should be let out; that Cuba, Ireland, 
France 


France, and Germany have a claim on American sympathy 


for her bravery and for haying set up a republic; Germany for having 


shown her overwhelming power and established ler unity; Ireland for 
lying under hostile domination; and Cuba for the same reason, and 
because the United States Government has “ actively aided Cuba’s 
enemies ;” that useless and vexatious taxes should be abolished, and 
the entire volume of taxation should be reduced; that, as “ many of the 
issues which have divided good citizens in the past are now settled,” 
conservative men of all parties should join in restoring ascendency 
in the Government to the principle on which it was established, but 
which is not stated, though no doubt it is Mr. Samuel Tilden’s system 
of decentralization which is referred to. Mr. Tilden’s hand it is, too, 
we suppose, which framed the eulogy on Governor Hoffman and the 
opening resolution which arraigns “the present Federal Administra- 
tion.” 


Grant’s administration, the Convention asserted, “has come short 
of the expectations of its own friends,’ which, we suppose, is true of 
all administrations since Solon’s. It has “ shown its inability to devise 
an intelligent financial policy,” but the Democratic party has shown no 
ability to do better than Mr. Boutwell, while intelligent condemnation 
of Mr. Boutwell’s policy, and effective modifications of it, have all come 
from Republicans ; it “has failed to relieve our internal revenue of op- 
pressive complications and intricacies;” but it has to some extent 
afforded such relief, and the Republican majority in Congress has had 
such pointed reproof from the Republican majority at home, that the 
next Congress will go still further on the road entered upon by the last. 
The administration has given “large grants of public lands to great 
but so have all administrations for 


many years, 


with with 


corporations,” 
and eood 


the approval, and great 

while to the popular belief that the system has been carried far 
enough the last spring gave 
full effect. The administration has a “ feeble foreign policy ;” but 
no one can assert and prove, say before President Woolsey, that the 


popular result, 


Republican majority in Congress 


administration has not shown exact justice to Cuban and Fenian, or 
that the country at large is not itself responsible for the condition of 
the Alatama business. The administration “ hinders foreign immigrants 
from assuming the obligations of citizens ;” but as thereby a very great 
number of fraudulent votes may probably be kept out of the ballot-box 
in this city, everybody but rogues might be tender and look on this 
error with lenity. The administration “ retains in office unworthy men” 
—which is true, but what are the Democracy going to do about it? 
The Democrat is not alive, so far as we have heard, who favors a Civil 
Service bill, and as for having all officials good men under our present 
system, a guileless Sister of Charity would never think it—unless, in 
deed, Mr. Sweeny or Mr. Tweed were to tell her so, As for the 
other count in Mr. Tilden’s indictment, that relating to the interposi 
tion of Federal troops in North Carolina affairs, it is enough to say 
that the blame of it rests with Holden, the Governor of the State, who 
made requisition for them, It was, as we think, a piece of roguery, 
but it was not Grant's, or Sherman’s, or Belknap’s. 





The treatment of “ the boys” was the only unexpected or 
larly interesting thing about the Convention. 


particu- 
Free tickets to the num- 
ber of two thousand were given them by the Tammany managers, in 
the expectation, seemingly, that there might be need of their services 
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to repel the assaults of Sheriff O'Brien's friends and deputies. But 
‘the boys’—among whom, remarks the Svn, was “ probal 
undiscovered Nathan mur ( re gentlemen wh 1 i s 
reasons no city of the size of Rochester tu s as { 
even very transient visito f which ca 1] we! 

. milk train instead « the fast express, and wer led i 
Rochester only an hour or so before it was presumed they 1 | 
wanted. There was exceedingly loud lament among them at having 


ever, they “cleaned out the eating-houses, bar-rooms, orchards, ar d 


bake-shops of such towns as the train stopped at, and, while the train 
was running, fought each other, picked each other's pockets, ar 
violently drunk, 


The people of Rochester, however, as they saw the 


debarkation in the morning, and observed the alacrity with which the 
boys “went through” restaurants and liquor-saloons, rose up and 
blessed Mr. Tweed that the rank and file had not arrived at t t 
night before when the palace-cars brought up the « ers. Hos it 
not being necessary, the choicest of the army occupied advantageous 
positions in and about the hall of the Convention, and operated on tl 


} 


pocket-books and watches of delegates and visitors. Mr. Samuel T 


den, among others, got, we hope, a realizing sense of the company he 
keeps when he opens conventions and the like for Mr, Tweed, and M 


Hall, and Mr. Hotfman. He had his }) cket picked by a ventleman 1 
i i A 


attendance. To add to their wrongs, * the boys” were withdrawn from 
Rochester—the authorities of the place being, it is said, urgent wv 
the magnates—at six o’clock in the evening, before dark; and on thei 
arrival at Jersey City the local police made indiscriminate arrests and 
locked up large batches of them, including a Commiss yf Charities 
and Correction, 

While no one knows what the President wanted a new Minister to 


England for, nor why Mr. Motley could not do what might 


there is some satisfaction felt that the place is at last filled. Of course 


there is no doubt of Mr. Morton's contirmation by the Senate, as he 

in good and regular standing with his party, and in close communion 
with iis leading counsellors, one of whom, in fact, he is. Perhaps 
there are few more influential civilians in its ranks. Ilis authority, 


however, is rather that of a man who follows the drift of 


than of a man of great abilities—though he has very good abili 


man of ideas. He bas, for example, enough of the mere politician in 


him to put himself, as he did a couple of years since, at the head of a 


repudiation movement 


because he thought the Republican rank and file intended to repudiate. 


He is not of the class of public men who have hi ns than 


that of their duty to party and people. He knows, however, when to 


lean to one side and when to straighten himself, and has never lost his 


place in the party, though the aberration above-mentioned, and certain 
other indications, have caused the pretty general persuasion that future 


his inXieties. liis national 


the 


Indiana 


presidential elections cause him some of 


reputation Mr. Morton first acquired when rebellion broke out. 


He made as efficient a War Governor in as Governor Andrew 
had far more than Gi 


against, He 


in Massachusetts, and yvernor Andrew's 


difiiculties to contend was surrounded by trea 


sonable organizations: his State bordered more than half on Ken 
tucky, whose loyal people, indeed, soon looked upon him as thicir 
Governor; his State legislature was so treasonable that it was only 


by a species of trick (advised by him the withdrawal of the Repub 


that the 


vip 
nor could free his hands so as to be of any service to the Union. 


lican members, leaving the house without a Gover 


| iorum 
Ilis 
energy, re adiness of resource, and resolute facing of all kinds of respon- 
sibilities, made him, during the four years of the war, one of the most 
valuable citizens in the country. Elected to the Senate in 1867, he has 
been, as we say, an influential member, though he has not there in 
creased his reputation. Beyond the fact that he is a man of fair edu 


cation, and a lawyer known in the West as being of more than average 


ability—a man of good natural parts, and a politician conversant with 
the feelings and wishes of the governing party in this country—his 
qualifications for the business of diplomacy are not known to us; but 


he will probably have nothing to do in London, 








The 


POLITICS. 


Puen only two of the States in which the canvass for the fall 
el es features of much interest—Missouri and Massa- 
‘ tt ndin both of these the interest is due to the rise of new ques- 
tions which neither of the great parties has as yet definitively 
taken up. In Missouri, we have amnesty, civil se rvice reform, and the 
reform of the tariff; in Massachusetts, prohibition, labor reform, with 


a slight dash of woman’s rights, besides an underhand struggle for the 


United States Senatorship, and some old scores arising out of the great 


Hartford and Erie imbroglio. Alongside of all these there are, of | 
course, the old issues between the Democrats and Republicans; but it 
must be admitted the greater part of them have greatly faded, and now 


seem to possess comparatively little exciting influence. That the princi- 
has lost most of its old power on the Democratic 


pal one— negro suffrage 
temper, it is easy to see from the rare mention made of it in the Demo- 
cratic papers, and the admission of negro delegates to the Democratic 
Convention in Louisiana. Even reconstruction and the debt are only 
languidly assailed, and indeed it may be still said that the question 
which will be submitted to the people at the coming elections is gene- 
rally which of the two parties has the most respectable antecedents. 
Neither has much to display in the way of intentions. The Democrats 
have stopped saying they are going to reinstate the States in posses- 
sion of their “ rights,” and the Republicans have done so much already 
that they are unable to say what they will do hereafter, and conten 
themselves mainly with pointing to the value of the acquisitions over 
which they stand guard, and to the suspicious appearance of their op- 
ponents, 

It must be said, however, that, on the question of free trade or pro- 
tection, or revenue reform, as it is more generally called, the Democrats 
have grown bold. Most of their platforms declare unequivocally in 
favor of duties for revenue simply. The Republican utterances on this 
are much less decided, but there are, nevertheless, signs of ad- 
A year ago, the 7ridune would hardly admit that a free-trader 


point 

vance, 
was anything but a Copperhead in disguise; but it now proclaims that, 
the majority in each district should lay down 
IT ippe r’s 


with reward to the tariff, 


the law for the party, and the minority should abide by it. 


Weekly claims, apropos of the split in Missouri, complete liberty of 


opinion, and uses that incident as a warning against a too rigid ad- 
3ut about the nature of the 
The bolt is aseribed by 


herence to the protectioni.t doctrine. 
incident there is a great deal of discussion. 
Mr. Schurz, who heads it, to a desire for tariff reform, and for an am- 
nesty for the ex-rebels, while the regulars maintain that they are as much 
in favor of an amnesty as anybody (they qualify their desire for it, how- 
ever, by saying that they are ready for it whenever “the safety of the 
State” will admit of it), and that the secession is due to the free-trade 
love of disorganization and to the evil nature of the St. Louis Democrat, 
whose heart seems wholly given up to iniquity. The whole affair is 
rtant, as the first open manifestation on the part of a powerful 
section of ire 

regard to new questions, and to refuse to rest any longer on its laurels. 


imp 


the party of a desire to insist on a positive policy with 


There can be no doubt this tendency will spread. 


Both parties have naturally declared themselves on the events of 


the Eurepean war, which has really furnished the public mind with its 


only subject of interest since the Ist of July. The Republicans—cer- 
tainly the most intelligent and zealous portion of them—sympathize 
strongly with the Germans, for all sorts of reasons, religious, social, and 
political. Indeed, the lie at the bases of Republican 


policy may be said to be those which the 


ideas which 
growth of German influence 
in Europe is helping to spread, and the Republican party has found 
amonest Germans in this country some of its ablest and most enthusi- 
astic No of this 


continent earlier or more enthusiastically than German hands, and no 


supporters. hands bore the banner free-soil on 


portion of the population furnished the cause with a greater number 
of martyrs than the German portion. The Democrats, on the other 
hand, not only do not take kindly to German ideas, but have a strong 
sympathy with Bonapartist democracy, and, in addition to this, have 

lr who are The 
1? = 


Republicans, ace rly, have been plunged in difficulty by the over- 


t 


p tl ish, all French partisans, in good humor. 


to kee 


s° 
ordain 
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as it apparently gave France a claim on them she did not previously 
possess, while the Democrats have by the same event been, in some 
But it must be admitted that the 
ly 
They are glad King William has conquered, and yet sorry 


degree, helped out of a bad scrape. 
platforms of both of them wear on this theme a somewhat clou 
aspect. 
that it should have been France which he conquered; while, on the 
other hand, they feel that his conquering ‘France is the very best thing 
that could have happened her, inasmuch as it has turned her into a 
republic, which it is to be hoped will drive the Prussians over the 
Rhine, and yet without leaving Germany any worse off than she is 
The gist of the matter, indeed, seems to be that whichever wins 
it is all for the best, and not only for the victor but the vanquished. 
For Ireland, we the desire the establishment 
republic, on the model of that of New York City, which is the first 
Irish republic ever established and possesses many novel governmental 


now. 


see Democrats of a 


contrivances. 

The great heat of the past summer has undoubtedly had much to 
do with the prevailing political languor; the course of the administra- 
tion has had more. General Grant has certainly redeemed his promise 
not to have a policy of his own, and to confine himself rigidly to the 
execution of the laws. His only departure from this rule was in the 
St. Domingo affair, an incident which has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Nothing that is known of his character, or relations with 
other people, will fully account for the passionate way in which he 
ut, with this exception, he 
has said or done nothing to light any flames of discord or to supply 
Ife has given the Republicans little or 


pursued the acquisition of that island. 


ammunition to party orators. 
nothing to defend, and the Democrats little or nothing to assail, and 
we think we may safely say that for this the country is sincerely grate- 
ful to him, and, if his appointments had been better, it would have had 
little or nothing to complain of. But on this last point—the only one on 
which the President is bound to have a policy—he does not seem to 
have had one at all, and it would puzzle anybody to say on what prin- 
ciple his selections or dismissals were made, or even under what 
influences they were made. Why Judge Hoar was removed we 
make bold to say nobody but General Grant knows to this hour; and 
Mr. Motley’s dismissal is equally inexplicable. Both 
placed by far inferior men, and, of course, to the injury of the Govern- 


have been re- 
ment. It is notorious that the Alabama matter will not be again brought 
up in London, and, this being the case, any objection there might 
have been to Mr. Motley on the score of legal qualifications falls to 
the ground. 
poses of negotiations ; and for the duties of acquiring information or 


IIis successor is certainly no better diplomatist for pur- 


strengthening American influence in such a place as London, it is cast- 
ing no real slur on Mr. Morton to say that a worse selection could 
hardly have been made. 


THE CHSARISTS AND SENTIMENTALISTS, 

Ir has been very interesting and instructive to watch the flow of 
opinion, both at home and abroad, as affected by the events now 
occurring in France. While the Empire was still in existence, the 
course of the French was vehemently supported by all that class of 
politicians and social philosophers who hold what may be called the 
Carlyle theory of government—that is, that the masses should be 
ruled resolutely by one strong man; but who have modified their 
system, in order to calm and control the democratic fervor of the day, 
They 
are willing people should vote, but they believe they ought to be told 
The New York 
Trivune published the other day a striking explanation of the way 
this system works in Europe, in an account of the manner in which the 
plebiscite was taken in Savoy, on its proposed annexation to France. 
The way it works in this country is well known to all who possess any 
But 
it may be said with safety, that professional politicians of all parties 
In the eyes of all 


by the introduction into it of a “regulated” universal suffrage. 


how to vote—the voting being a kind of anodyne. 


acquaintance with the operations of Tammany Hall in this city. 


and countries are more or less in sympathy with it. 
of them, the people is not so much a judge to be persuaded as a sim- 


throw of the Empire and proclamation of a republic in Paris, inasmuch ' pleton to be coaxed or cajoled. Consequently, it would probably 
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have been found, if the truth could have been got at, that this class 
all in their secret hearts sorrowed over the downfall of Louis Napoleon 


ilis 


successes and splendors were all so many proofs of the value of shrewd- 


as the greatest “ Manager” or “ Man inside Politics” ever seen, 
ness and dexterity, and of the imbecility and nothingness of the 
His “Council of 


as simply a caucus with a fine name, and his wars and rumors 


“ theorists,” 
State” w 


of wars, 


and “philosophers,” and_ professors. 
and heavy outlays in public works, were simply the devices, 
and, as it seemed, successful devices, of a prolonged “ campaign” 
called “his reign.” His overthrow is therefore regarded, and justly, 
as a heavy blow and great discouragement to the rapidly growing 


art of absolute government under constitutional forms, to which 
growing numbers both of political adventurers and of great capitalists 


in all countries looked forward as the best means of escape from that 
rising tide of democracy which, it has universally been acknowledged 
since 1848, cannot be stayed. 

In his downfall, another school of politicians, whom we may call 
the Sentimentalists, have been, and are still, quite confident they see 
their own triumph. To this school, the principal seats of which are 
France and the United States, politics is not an art at all, much less a 
science, but simply the expression in legal phraseology of the nobler 
emotions of the human soul. It would quella riot by reading an original 
poem, and, as the last resort, by publicly pronouncing the rioters dis 
graced men. (This last device was actually proposed by one of its mem 
bers in the National Assembly of the first Revolution.) It would treat 
crime solely as a disease, and the criminal as an invalid, to be tenderly 
nursed and caressed. It has great distrust of the higher forms of cul 
ture, and indeed of the higher education, and would not carry educa- 
tion much further than would be necessary to enable a man to earn a 
living and to enjoy popular lectures and magazines. It is, at this 
writing, in considerable doubt about the institution of property, owing 
to its unequal distribution, and shows strong symptoms of hostility to 
The Jefier- 
bind itself for more than nineteen 


all contracts, as being restraints on individual freedom. 
sonian idea, that no nation can 
years, it has nearly worked out into a theory that no man can bind 
himself more than one year, and has serious doubts whether this ought 
not to do away with marriage. To have a man restrained from doing 
a thing because he last year agreed not to do it, or e converso, seems to it 
a form of bondage. It looks on “honor,” or the more delicate form of 
self-respect, as a feudal relic, and suspects anybody who shows signs of 
it of Epicureanism, But it may be said itself to discard the morality of 
rule altogether, and to live solely by the morality of happiness. It asks 
a man, not “ Have you done your duty?” but * [ave you got what you 
want?” Character, as something meaning a collection of virtues, and in- 
cluding especially truthfulness and honesty, it treatsasa fiction. It has 
a great horror of all machinery of government, or, if it be shown that 


as 


some machinery of government must exist, insists on its being as flimsy 
and simple as possible, It has strong suspicions even of representation, 
and would, as far as possible, have laws passed in assemblies of the 
people—three cheers and the “ acclamation” of a crowd being the high 


est for.n of ratification. It looks on the past as inexpressibly gloomy, 


and denies that it contains any lessons. Al! our ancestors, it thinks, were 


either knaves or fools, and their sayings and doings, so far from bein; 


y 


sources of instruction, as pieces of human endeavor after a better life, 


it treats as the cries of children or the struggles of lunatics. Its de 
ductions, both in morals and politics, are all made from sentiments 
uttered at public meetings or in poems or lectures by some of its own 


members, and it would have little hesitation in founding a state, or 
remodelling a whole system of jurisprudence, on a suggestion thrown 
out by a popular orator. Of study, or prolonged reflection, as a pre 
liminary to action, it has the strongest dislike, and looks on nearly all 
hesitancy or doubt, or regard for remote results, as a sign of a bad 
We ought to mention, as the last but not least striking of its 
The 
admiration of its members for each other's physical traits almost ap 


heart. 
characteristics, what we may call its intense anthropomorphism., 


proaches worship, and descriptions of their eyes, mouths, roses, hair, 
and figure, their smiles and expression of face, are a very prominent 
feature in its literature. 


This sketch may all scem exaggerated, but 
we are satisfied that it will not seem so to anybody who has made an 
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attentive stuc 


ly of 


not a word of it which we could not 


the school either here or in Fran 


It has not unnaturally looked on the o 


as the signal for its entry on power, and kept silence or feigned sy1 
pathy with the Germans as long as they were engaged, ot appeared t 
engaged, simply in the destruction of the Imperial régime. For Ger 
many, per se, as the representative of rationalism in sociology, and 


the creat champion of culture, it has, as might be expected. the bitterest 





antipathy, and the news that the march of the Prussians would not | 
stayed at Sedan, and that Bismarck was carrying his cold legal ideas 
into the negotiations for peace, and had asked Jules Favre for som 
proof of his being “the French Republic,” has thrown some of t 
leaders almost into convulsions of rage. One of them in this count 
raved over it last week like a lunatie, prayed that the German 
might be swept away by disease, and called the German peop : 
“horde of brigands”—the mere name of “republic” being, as it we 
appear, enough to unhinge whatever reason our Sentimentalist may 
naturally possess. 

There is every reason to believe, however, t! the great maj 
people, and the better portion of the press in this country, see q 
clearly the true state of affairs, and are not misled by names and sou 
The leading part which France has played in modern civi 
owing to the utter prostration of Germany by the Thirty Years’ W 
despite the brilliancy and value of many of her contributions, has bee: 
in many ways a‘great misfortune for the world. Upon no department o! 
human activity has French influence been more injurious than politic 
and we look on her decline, terrible and full of sutfering as the proces 
is, and the rise of Germany and bits of th ht int 
supremacy, as one of the greatest vy has mad | ‘ 
sg nothing of importance to mankind for which human reason has thus 
far done so little as for the art of Hiving in society We have ne on 
from age to age under the influence of one dream or phantom aft 
another, passing through one delusion only to fall into a fresh « 


setting up and casting down prophets every year, and trying drags in 


or 


numerable in rapid succession, without finding our condition any 1 


tolerable—there being in our possession all the wh wn instr t of 
admirable power and precision—the human reason, namely—by which 
alone can be undone those knots ef existence whose undoing in this 


world Providence pe rmits. The rise of Ge rmanv is not o 
] 


in the millennium or sensibly abate human misery all at once; but Get 


man skill in the use of this instrument, and 


tainly geing to render valuable aid in the clearing of some 
tangled brakes of human society from whic! unclean beasts 


sO 


now issue, and in which, for aught we know, the secret of our happi 
ness lies hidden, 
NOTES ON THE WAR. 
111 
THE DEFENCES OF PARIS, 
Tue closing of the Prussians around Paris will, for some time at 


public interest on the coming military events at that 


least, concentrate 


i 
point. Since the surrender at Sedan, the Prussian movements have been 


simply marches of concentration on Paris, unobstructed thus far by any 
thing like a serious resistance, except what we learn by to-day’s telegrams 
Sept. 21, of the fighting occasioned by their advance from Corbeil, about 
’ 


twenty miles east of south from Paris, for the purpose of destroying the 


railroad to Lyons and Orleans, which, passing out of the city at its south 
east corner, runs south to the two cities just named. Other telegrams tell 


us that there had been fighting in the wood of Meudon, and around the 
heights of Clamart, which are two miles and a half, to the southwest of 
Paris, from the two nearest forts, Issy and Vanves, near the villages of the 
same name; and also that the Prussians had been repulsed in 
assaults made upon the fortress of Mont Valérien, which ties on the 
opposite side of the Seine to the Bois de Boulogne, and nearly due west 
ona line through the gardens of the Luxembourg ; and upon Fort Ivry, 
near the junction of the Seine and Marne. 

From all of these accounts, some of which are probable, and others, like 
the open assaults upon the forts, not at all so, we only gather that the 


besieging force is going through the usual necessary operations to tirest 








The 


the city, or to cut off all means of communication with it from without ; 
and when we come to consider the great circumference over which the 
*russian f es must i spread to do this, and leave no loophole of escape, 
«> large acity,in the centre of a deeply excited nation, the mind begins 
\ 0m) ik rof the gigantic task they have undertaken 
Paris is fort 1 after what may be termed German ideas ; that is, by 
an unbre i line of fortil s enclosing the city; and a line, at some 
distance exterior to this, of detached forts, each strong enough to force an 
assailant to the operations of a siege to reduce it; whilst the interior line 


The leading 


is also of such strength as to secure it from an open assault. 


being to prevent the city from being taken by a sudden, bold dash of 


ueca 
an assailant, and thus forcing him into regular siege operations against 


the forts, which, with earthworks connecting them, would not only pro- 


long the defe for the time necessary to capture these, but would give 


nee 


an army, covered by them and holding positions outside of the city walls, 


those favorable opportunities for action which seldom fail to occur to an 


active and vigilant beleaguered force. In terming thisa German idea, we do 


not mean that detached forts, as they are termed, were not used for defence 
long e the present methods of fortification, w henever the locality, as 
a commanding height within cannon-shot of the city, demanded its 
rn ury occupation; but- that the Germans, since the peace of 1815, 


have been the advocates of this system, and have applied it to the defences 
of their cities; in which they have been followed by the French, notably 
in the fortifications of Paris and Lyons. The present, should the siege of 
Paris be regularly gone through with, will be the first test of the value of 
this system. 

Of the fortified | 
that it 
n, as adopted by the two most eminent French engi 


ine immediately enclosing Paris, but little further 


need be said than is what engineers term a bastioned line: a 


system of fortificati 
neers, Vauban and Cormontaigne, to which the French school of the 


present day still clings as the best. With nothing but open defences— 


that is, the armament and troops on the ramparts having no other shelters 
than the earthen parapet, or mask, in front of them—the line is compara 
tively a weak one, except the security it gives, by a high wall, from any 
open assault; but when we consider the part that mere earthen works, 
and those in many points weak and badly planned, played at Sebastopol 
Is of determined troops and a skilful engineer, we have a right 


for a prolonged and vigorous defence of Paris under anything 


in the han 
to look 
like as favorable military circumstances. 

As to the detached forts, as they are intended to bear the brunt of the at 


tack, they are provided with all the best defensive means for their garrisons. 


hey are what are termed bastioned pentagons, or bastioned squares; the 


former class | 


eing the larger and stronger. A few of them only, on the 
east side of the city, have any defences, or outicorks, as they are termed, ex 
terior to their ditches, except a comparatively narrow roadway, termed a 
covered way, bordering the ditches on the outside, which is covered from 
an enemy's fire in front by an earthen mask. Such are, in brief, the de- 
fences of Paris; admitting of a prolonged and vigorous defence in the hands 
of well-trained troops skilfully handled, and supposing the city itself to 
bear up under a bombardment. 

As ic interest, for the moment, is more directly centred on the 
the of 


of the topography and of the defences of these portions may help in 


17 
puvi 


operations of the Prussians on south and west Paris, some little 


Tyat } 
aetaii 


The southern defences of Paris 


understanding subsequent operations. 


consist of an outer line of six detached forts, named, as we go from east to 
west, Charenton, Ivry, Bicétre, Montrouge, Vanves, and Issy, from the vil- 


lages near which they are placed. They are nearly in a right line, ex- 


tending from Fort Charenton, in the angle formed by the junction of the 


Seine and Marne, to Fort Issy, at the extremity of the southern bend of 
the Seine, on the west of Paris. This line, which is the chord of the are 
that the Seine makes in its course from the junction of the Marne through 
Paris to Issv, is about 10,000 yards in length, or nearly six miles, The forts 


500 yards, that between Forts Charenton and Ivry, to 1,800 


ry from 


yards, that between Forts Vanves and Issy, apart. They occupy the com- 


manding points along this line; Fort Bicétre, which is the highest, being 
about 270 feet above the level of the Seine, and Fo’t Charenton, the lowest, 


about 120 feet above the same level. The fortified line that encloses the 
; +) 


city in the rear of forts lies from a mile and a third to nearly a mile from 


them—the nearest being Fort Bicétre, from which the fortified line runs 
nearly west to the Seine, and from the same point about north-east to the 
river ; the westerly portion being nearly four miles in length, the north 
easterly less than one mile and a half. 


The country in front of and to the south of the forts is undulating, the 
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highest points being on the plateau between the villages of Clamart and 


lontenay-aux-Roses, and about 450 feet above the level of the Seine. 
Profiting by their experience at the siege of Sebastopol, the French ought 
it 
that some of the fighting that is said to have taken place near Clamart and 


to have occupied these heights by earthworks; and is possible 
Meudon may have had some connection with the occupation of this point, 
which, by the way, is somewhat over 9,000 yards from Fort Ivry on the 
east, and somewhat over 3,000 yards from Fort Issy on the west of the 
line; and thus within the focus of fire of most of the forts and the fortified 
line behind. 

On the west of Paris there is but one fort, known as the fortress of 
Mont Valérien, taking its name from that of the hill on which it is 
placed, and which is about the same level as the piateau near Clamart, or 
about 450 feet above the Seine. This fort commandsall the ground within 
the range of its guns. It lies about one mile back from the Seine, and 
about two miles and a half in front of the fortified line, which here runs 
to the east of north, for about three miles from its southern point, through 
the Bois de Boulogne. The ground gradually falls away from it to the 
Seine at its north bend, and with more or less steepness to the two branches 
which form this bend. The best engineering talent of France was, of 
course, called into requisition to construct these works ; and among other 
names of celebrity known to the military world were those of Vaillant, 
Niel, and Noizet—the two first well known to the public for their services 
D. H. M. 


in Italy and the Crimea. 


West Point, September 21, 1870. 


THE PROSPECT IN FRANCE. 
Panis, September 9, 1870. 

Now at last has the really great crisis come—the turning point at 
which we shall see what France can do for herself. The miserable despot 
who, for twenty years, has not only been crushing the national life out of 
France, but has been pressing all his own vices and corruptions into the 
enslaved nation, has fallen a victim to his weakness and immorality ; for 
the man’s nature was so much more weak than it was anything else, that 
one cannot find it in one’s heart to dignify his crimes with the name of ambi- 
tion. He was a dreamer without poetry, a plotter without ability, a per- 
turbator without courage, and whose one sole genuine conviction was that 
of the absolute vileness of human nature. Once only bas Louis Napoleon’s 
portrait been truly and fully painted, with no detail omitted ; and that is 
in the first volume of Mr. Kirglake’s “Invasion of the Crimea,” in that 
famous “Chapter XIV.” which the whole civilized world has read, and 
which the few impartial spirits whom circumstances drew into govern- 
mental spheres in Paris were obliged in bated breath to admit as the true 
and perfect picture of the man France has just cast off. 

He is cast off at last ; and so thoroughly did he feel that he dared no 
more affront an injured, outraged country that he preferred captivity 
among the Germans to any possible reappearance in Paris; and you will 
later find, asa fact in history, the report of Louis Napoleon having deliv- 
ered himself willingly to his victors. Those who knew the man to his 
secret core have never ceased foretelling that when the great crisis of his 
fate should come (which they mostly saw in the form of revolution at 
home), he would be found under a table or in a cellar. When it was the 
fortune of war that decided against him, he was found huddled up in the 
rear of the active combatants, keeping himself safe among the camp bag- 
gage, and professing the opinion that “as he was prevented dying for his 
country at the head of his army, he would rather give up his sword to 
his enemy.” 

Now, as we all know, it never was forbidden him to “ die” for France— 
quite the reverse: though he was pitilessly sentenced not to meddle with 
commanding the French troops, he was not for a moment desired to ab- 
stain from sharing their dangers. He might have “died” any day with 
so many brave men who did so, and those who knew nothing at all of his 
true nature had a kind of notion that he would do so too; but he had no 
idea of that kind, and, having for twenty years sacrificed a nation to his 
luxuries and enjoyments, he determined to skulk away when the time 
came for a possible reckoning. 

Well, Louis Napoleon has gone to his fate; but what of the country 
Does any student of history 


believe that a nation, or a race, can be for twenty years bent down beneath 


to which he and his race have been so fatal ? 


the stupidly crushing rule under which France has existed, and rise there- 
from whole-hearted and able-bodied ? This sort of process numbs, whether 
individual or nation, and when the weight is lifted, the limbs that bore it 
have mostly lost their elasticity and power. The men who have come into 
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activity naturally upon the collapse of the Empire are, all of them, honest, 
upright men, from Trochu, Favre, and Gambetta down to Rochefort ; but 
as for their being equally modern-minded or civilly courageous, equally fit 


for the real exigencies of the hour, I somewhat doubt. All whonow belong 
to the Provisional Government of the country—to the new-born Republic— 
are members of that patriotic band of “ eighty-three” who voted against the 
war in July; but is there amongst them one who will have the civil 
courage to save the nation by peace? There is the terrible doubt. France 
obeys fear too easily in all she does. Not having been soundly educated, 
and taught to look at her faults and shortcomings honestly, she has grown 
to fancy that whosoever dissents from her is her foe, and is plotting harm 
against her. She has always some phantom standing before her and 
frightening her into insanity. 

In 1851 the “ Reds” were this phantom ; and had it not been for that, 
Louis Napoleon could never have crushed her as he did. During the last 
stage of the Second Empire and of this war, the phantom was Bismarck 
and the “Prussian spy,” and there is no saying to what depths of misery 
France may not even yet be driven by the want of courage of the first Re 
publican leaders, who, instead of breasting the popular fury by preparing 
an honorable peace, may be led into pandering to it through vanity, weak 
ness, and want of modern-mindedness, There is in this unfortunate coun- 
try no love of truth for its own sake, no admiration of the performance of 
plain, simple, everyday duty. The plain, simple, everyday duty which 
the present hour points out is the framing of an honorable, practical peace. 
All Europe will back the French nation now that Louis Napoleon is got 
rid of, and that the unity and power of Germany are more than amply se- 
cured ; all Europe, north and south, will combine to advise Germany not 
to drive matters to (now) useless extremes; greater glory than France has 
already won by her splendid bravery in the field she can never win were 
the war to endure for ever; therefore, perfectly unhumiliated as the nation 
at present is, in the hour of her first severance from her infamous despot, 
it would be the wisest, the most politic, the most humane, and the most 
fitting thing now to allow the band of friendly neutrals to propose some of 
the first rough outlines of a possible future peace. But, as I said before. 
this is the line that plain, untheatrical duty points out, and hitherto it is 
more in accordance with the feelings of a French public to hear an orator 
exclaim that he will “expire under the ruins of the edifice in which he 
stands rather than surrender.” Here it is that this gifted nation proves 
itself so antiquated, and, to use its own word, so rococo. It has no notion 
of what the progress of civilization has been; of what are the intellectual 
conquests of the mind of our age—in reality, it believes in brute force, in 
the defeat of a man or an army by another man or by another army just 
as it did in the days of Francis I. or even of Charlemagne. 

From letters received by high-placed, influential persons from Ger- 
many and Holland, Belgium and England, there ought to be far less difli- 
culty than might be supposed in obtaining from the Prussian Government 
very honorable terms. In the first place, it would probably be easy to stay 
the advance of the German army on Paris. None of the intelligent and re 
sponsible leaders of that army look with any particular satisfaction upon the 
vicissitudes of along and weary siege in the beginning of the autumn and at 
so greata distance from home. If King William or Count Bismarck was the 
least in the world assured that a reliable peace could be attained without 
marching into Paris, depend upon it he would prefer such an alternative. 
If Count Bismarck or the King saw his way toa well-guaranteed peace with 
the French nation, enabling the Prussians to retire to their own homes 
and remain there pursuing their daily avocations and rearing their chil- 
dren securely, depend upon it he would be persuaded to forego all 
notion of “annexing ” either Alsace or Lorraine. Count Bismarck is far 
too genuine a statesman to saddle Germany with a Poland or a Venetia 
out of “ gaité de cwur.” 

But in what temper are the French and their new rulers to listen to 
reasonable proposals? There is a senseless, childish ery of “ victories” to 
come, of the necessity for “driving out the invader,” which will probably 
provoke still further disasters. At the same time, however, there are in 
the new Republic one or two men of real and solid capacity and of genuine 
political value: General Trochu is perhaps the “man of the situation,” 
and he is a moderate and large-minded man, who knows that what is 
possible must be taken into account; Picard is also a capable man, and 
not prone to exaggeration ; Admiral Fourichon takes place by their side ; 
Jules Simon is a bright intellectual star, and out-and-out the best Minister 
of Instruction France has ever had; Gambetta, I hope, is a } 


rough) y 


mocern-minded man and a statesman. With him and with Trochu will 


rest much—-but will any one of them all haye the courage to breast the | the King with his sword, covered with flowers, while his { 
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noisy mob and sav: “* Peace is the first duty Will any one dare to sav 
“Tt is no use to talk about saving country if you first make of it 

Cee pares ae itl Salil cane en sing ronnd 
charred ruins with seant, starvingy populations hovering round 
therefore, peace must / wide and the lessons protited by \\ 

one do this? If any one does, France will probably not lose A 


THE FEELING IN GERMANY. 

Benri S n rt 
‘Die Weltgeschich ist das Weltgericht,” says Sel r. Th ! 
mental sentence cannot be translated into good English, but | will try 
paraphrase it. There isa moral order, there is justice in the devel 
ment of human affairs, there is a higher law, as your abolitionists used to 
say, there is a Nemesis in history, a logic of events, which connects t 


results with the motives of men’s deeds. The destiny of the French a 


| venturer has at last been fulfilled. One short month of fighting has finis! 


ed the man who provoked this nefarious war. Since the establishmen 


the present law of nations, nay, since the battle of Pavia in 1525, w! 


Francis I. of France was made a prisoner by Charles V., this is . 
instance of a beaten sovereign surrendering himself to the meres 
victor. Inacorner of Eastern France, Napoleon delivered himself u 
the same King to whom he had boastingly threatened to dictate the pr 
at Konigsberg, in Eastern Prussia 

At Wilhelimshéhe, near Cassel, he has time to think over t les 
of his friends and the vanity of all things earthly. He is now at ¢] ’ 
beautiful spot which was laid out and embellished by the old La 
of Cassel with the money they received from England for t : 
troops; it isthe same beautiful place where, in the palmy iva of his 
Westphalian kingdom, Uncle Jerome celebrated his orgies ; it was t! 
sidence of the Electors of Hesse-Cassel and of the last remnant of t 
concern, virtuous Diedrich, who a few years ago implored the assistan 
of its present inhabitant. Louis came to reinstate Diedrich, to undo all 
the war of 1866 had done, but, foiled in this attempt at philanthropy, t] 
would-be protector now occupies, by the mercy and order of King Willian 


the identical rooms of his protégé 


ir arms have achieved round 


Grand as may be the result which « 
Sedan, enormous as may be the harvest we have gathered on the batt! 


} 


field, bright as may be the prospect that there will be no organized o 


tion to the march of our troops to Paris, all these fruits are sma 


insignificant with the moral consequences which have been gained on 
that glorious day. Modern Cewsarism lies defeated in the dust, and the 
Teutonic world resumes its work of peace and progress, in which it was 


stopped by the wars of the Reformation 


The claims of the French to superiority were exclusively based on the 


invincibility of her warlike legions, while in the departments of peace, of 
knowledge, science, and inventions, they had long ago been marching in 


the second line. Their productive period ended with the First Revolution, 
by which the nation had exhausted her mental powers as early as 17/4 


If they, nevertheless, afterwards appeared great on one and anot] 


er occa 
sion, it was only because other countries were then so insignificant But 
now, since their armies have been defeated and annihilated in a manner 


thus far unknown in history, what remains of that superiority ' 





You cannot form an adequate idea of the enthusiasm exhibited bs 
our people on the receipt of the news of the surrender of Napoleon and o 
hisarmy. Ihave seen civilized, -semi-civilized, and barbarous nations in 
their holiday attire, but I do not think that I exaggerate in saying that 


t ‘ 
oO 


the Germans know best how to enjoy themselves and to do honor t 


hiaat Paot 
pull fe 


oceasion. I cannot describe the popular demonstrations in Berlin, 
me select only one scene—U pter den Linden, near the King’s palace. There 


stands the colossal monument of Frederic the Great, forty-three feet high, 


and to its right, a little more east, the statues of Bliicher with his com 
peers, York and Gneisenau, while opposite to them we see Kleist and 


Biilow. All these statues were covered with flowers and wreaths. The 


old King, eighteen feet high, held a German flag in his hand and was 
crowned with an oak wreath. Bovs had climbed on his saddle and were 
seated on the neck of his horse; even lis stirrups were hidden by flowers 
In the same way, the haut-reliefs (illustrious life-size contemporaries of 


} 


Frederic) under his horse were profusely decorated. I saw a boy who 


kissed Lessing, and another who put a Prassian helmet on bare headed 
immortal Kant. You see we are in military Prussia; the philosopher 
even must have s mething of the soldier ; the one lays down the ente ! 
impe rative, and the other obeys it Noble o'd Bliicher seemed t 

foot res on 








204. The 


] } 


It seemed as if even their 


s and lilies instead of on his bronze cannon. 

features were animated with joy. Grave Gneisenau, the great planner of 
s, alone stood imperturbable, well satisfied with so great a successor 

M e. ‘There was no end of singing, cheering, and frolicking. In the 
evel ie city was illuminated ; hundreds of thousands moved through 
the streets, and, there being no Irishman among them, not the least dis 
turbance took place, On the banners carried by some processions I saw 
the inscription: “ He (Napoleon) has been caught. William, Emperor of 


Germany !”’ 
The 


f 
I 


{ 


The pre- 
Its 


proclamation of the Republic in Paris cannot affect us. 
of the 


ading men are just as guilty of the provocation of this war as Louis 


sent for French Government can only be a transitory one. 


mh 


} 


Napoleon and his abettors It was Crémieux, Favre, Gambetta, and 
tutti quanti who incessantly cried for vengeance for Sadowa, and 
blamed Napoleon for suffering our consolidation and unification. To us 
it is indifferent whether we have to fight Ollivier and Palikao or Favre 


and Gambetta, who, in their first proclamation to the people, still incite 


the popular passions, and, as the Roman law says, assume the imperial 


inheritance without even the benefit of the inventory. We are not in 
arms against a constitutional form of government, but against France and 


} 


the French, and we are not so foolish as to discontinue suit against the 
old bankrupt concern. We will and must teach them, under heavy penal 
ti There 


fore, we shall not stop the march of our armies to Paris, and will there 


es, never to dare again to play the reckless game of 1870. 


dictate the peace. If there be no legitimate power to treat with, we have 
time to wait until the French get sober 


We are not moved by the threat that the present Republic will, like 


her predecessor of 1702, drive the invaders from French soil. At that 
time, the Prussians and Austrians that had actually got into France 
were not quite 40,000 strong, but even that number would have 
been suflicient, if they had not weakened themselves by mutual 
jealousies Each of the two belligerents tried to outwit the other; 
the real bone of contention was Poland, of which Prussia wanted 
to obtain a better slice than Austria. It is the merit of modern 


German historians, such as Sybel and L. Hiiusser, to have demonstrated 
that the Eastern and Polish policy of the two German powers at that 


time did more to paralyze their efforts against France than the heroism 
of her inhabitants. It took just two years before the Republic created 


brave soldiers and good generals. The mistakes and faults of the German 
leaders helped the French more than their own enthusiasm and bravery. 
The old Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick was the model of a cautious gene- 


rank 


ral, from personal responsibility, and consequently carried 
on a lame diplomatic war. Think of McClellan, and imagine him seventy 
five instead of thirty-five years old, and you have the commander-in-chief 
1793. Besides, he threatened France 


with the loss of every right and advantage she had gained through her 


the German forces in 1792 and 


revolution, Consequently, every honest citizen felt it his most sacred 
duty to conquer the foreign ally of her domestic aristocracy and clergy. 

At present, affairs have quite a different aspect. Whatever a vile press 
may say to mislead the masses, every intelligent Frenchman knows that 
j 


tt come uninvited. Their Republic does not represent any prin- 


we did n 
ciple, and is simply the result of the failure of the old government, but 
not a rule of civil order and liberty, which alone can give it vitality. Be- 


sides, the peasants and the rich classes are not at all in favor of a Republic. 


be driven out of the country by an infuriated 


ve 


Forty thousand men may 
mob, but I doubt very much whether, without an army in the field, even 
a million or two of an unorganized mass can seriously hurt a well-disci- 
plined and victorious army of about 700,000 invaders. If the French are 
in need of more German boarders, we can help them to another quarter 


Very soon the French must learn by their defeats that it is 


of a million. 
t r interest to make peace on our terms. 

Vhe feelings of the German people, North and South, in relation: to 
profitable conditions of peace, are best expressed in the following resolu. 
tions, which were passed by a large mass-meeting at Stuttgart on Sept. 4, 
aud which are concurred in by similar addresses adopted in other cities : 


The German people reject any attempt at mediation or intervention 
f the neutral powers in negotiations for the conclusion of 
f Alsace and Lorraine is for the German Empire 


on the part « 


pene The restoration of 

t mnly possible guarantee against French ambition, and the natural 
reward national straggle and victory. With the adhesion of the 
Sout German States and the recon juest of the long-lost German pro 
vinees, the North German Confederation must be converted into a German 
lederal State One single people, one army, one parliament, one German 
national system, are for Germany and for Europe pledges of a sure and | 
lasting peace.” Friepricu Kapp. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Ve believe we have not before mentioned, as among the autumn pub 


lications of Messrs. Fields. Oagood & Co., the following works: “ The 
Enzlish Governess at the Siamese Court”—a work of much interest, 


which will contain more than double the matter which has appeared from 
the author’s hand in the Atlantic Monthly, and will be illustrated with 
sixteen full-page illustrations after photograpls of Siamese idols, temples, 
street scenes, and so forth; “‘ The Atlantic Almanac for 1871,;” “ Miriam, 
and Other Poems,” by Mr. Whittier; “ William Henry’s Letters,” by Mrs. 
Diaz, a writer for Our Young Folks; “Pussy Willow,” by Mrs. H. B. 
“A Child’s Dream of a Star,” by Dickens ; Bayard Taylor's trans 
into English verse; “ Vagabond Adventures,” by Mr. 
edition of all Mr. Lowell's poetical works ; 


Stowe: 
lation of “ Faust” 
Ralph Keeler; a “ red-line” 
“ Talks about People’s Stomachs,” by Dr. Dio Lewis ; 
trated book for the holidays called “ Winter Poems,” and containing poems, 
and old, 
Leavitt, Strebeigh & Co. announce for sale at an early day the library of 


¢ 
z 


and, finally, an illus- 


new by Emerson, Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant.——Messrs. 
the Hon. G. H. Holliday, of Illinois, which, among many expensive fine- 
art books got together at great expense, contains a very complete set of 
manuscript orderly-books of the Revolutionary war; complete sets of the 
publications of the English Record Commission and of the Shakespeare, 
Hakluyt, and Early English Text and Ballad Societies; a number of 
Dickens's “ Ilunted 
William Godwin’s 


“ Podesta’s Daughter :” 


“mounted” books; and these original manuscripts : 8 


Fitz Greene Halleck’s ‘“ Young America ;” 
a novel; Mr. George H. Boker’ 


Down ;” 
‘Cloudsley,” = 
Béranger’s “Chansons” (the author's copy, with suppressed chansons in 
the poet’s handwriting) ; Fenimore Cooper’s “ Life of Sommers ;’ and 153 
pp. of Cotton’s Mather’s MS. addressed to his son. Half-dollar catalogues 
may be had of the auctioneers. Dr. John 8. Hart, principal of the New 


Jersey State Normal School, and author of a number of popular works on 





secular and Sunday schools, is preparing another, to be called “The Sun- 
day-school Idea,” an exposition of the principles underlying the Sunday- 
school system, together with its objects, organization, methods, and capa- 
bilities. Messrs. J.C. Garrigues & Co., Philadelphia, are to be the publishers. 
——Next to showing people what to believe, to show them how to believe 
must be considered a service in matters of religion. The Pope undertakes 
the first, and the author of the really excellent little work called “ Eece 
Ccelum ” has undertaken the second, say lis publishers, Messrs. Noyes, 
Holmes & Co., in a new book called “ Ad Fidem; or, Parish Evidences,’’ 
which will be ready in October, and may perhaps be as fortunate as its 


predecessor in reacLing a tenth edition, 


—‘‘ We have always cherished with intense satisfaction,” says the Chi 
cago Eraminer—which is the Rev. E.C. Towne’s new magazine—“ the sen- 
The illusion never forsakes us that church 
This, we suppose, is true; but it 


timent of Christian fellowship. 
relations must be at bottom fraternal.” 
sounds odd]y afterwards to hear how some of the brethren seem to the 
editor of the Hraminer. One prominent clergyman is, “to use plain terms, 
a TIME-SERVER.” Theodore Parker said of him, “So-and-So showed in 
the John Brown affair that part of him which is Jesuitical—not so small a 
part as I wish it was.” Mr. Fulton, who doubted if Dickens was a pro- 
fessing believer, and had been converted at the time of his death, is called 
“ Believe-or-be- damned Fulton.” So-and-So’s evasion of the question, Is 
Dickens saved? was a falsehood—-was hesitation, timidity, and faithless- 
ness. A certain Congregationalist brother is “this disgusting Calcraft of 
preachers, with his blood-reeking gospel of pious ferocity.” Doctor J. F. 
Clarke adopts a “confusedly sentimental method,” and shows ignorance. 
Another Unitarian clergyman is “stupidly insolent,” “a prodigious ego- 
tist,” and “an ecclesiastical charlatan.” Of still another pair of brethren— 
one “lends his support to a palpable iniquity,” and the second disregards 
Another “is the 


his pledges “as recklessly as if honor were but a name.” 
most positive and dismal of Pharisees.” A well-known female lecturer, 
whom the 7ridune of this city thought just the person—in virtue of her 
being ‘‘a deep thinker, an uncommon scholar, and a courageous woman”— 
to tackle a well known orthodox doctor of divinity, the Hxvaminer re- 
morselessly pronounces a timid conservative as regards departure from tra- 
dition, a dogmatizer on insufficient study, and a person of opinions neither 


‘ 
i 


obtained by profound meditation nor expressed with the spirit of real 
thought—in short, not at all adapted to be a light of the Radical Club if the 
members of that body only knew the things that make for their good. 


But, then, she ought te be capable enough of handling the doctor of di- 





The 


vinity ; as for him, if you come to that, he is “a rude schoolman, who knows 


Sept. 29, 1870] 


no better than toassault the truth with paving-stones,” and ‘a tremendous 


blusterer.” ‘A certain massive and portentous ignorance, a hopeless failure 


} 


of perception,” are what characterize the mental state of the brother 


ijn question; while as for his external and physical signs and marks, “ his 
voice is the blind roar of a son of Anak,” 


cherishing always with intense satisfaction the sentiment of Christian fel 


These proofs of the editor's 





lowship and brotherly love, we have found scattered through all the pages 
of the Eraminer, most of them occurring in the following articles: 
” «The Woman the 
Trial” (MacFarland case); “ The Unitarian Situation ;’ and “ Dr. MceCosh 
in Boston.” There are besides in this first number a long article translated 
from the Revue des Deux Mondes, entitled “ The History of the Devil ;” anda 
novel called “ Crazy Chicago”—in which apparently some one or two popular 


“Charles Dickens and his Christian Critics; and 


clergymen sit for the portrait of Mr. Athanasius Channing Blowman—a pic 
ture anything but flattering. All these, and various other articles, long and 
short, are devoted to the general purpose of preaching rationalism—with 
what coolness of temper we have seen. The magazine is well printed. 


The 


under the charge of two lady gradu- 


¢ & 


—A sudden blow has fallen on the cause of education in Boston. 
training-schooi, established in 1864, 
ates from the central institution at Oswego, has been deprived of its indi- 
viduality and character by being transferred to the same building with 
the Girls’ High School, and therefore placed under the management of the 
master of that school, an accomplished teacher, but who has had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing the Pestalozzian philosophy of teaching upon which 
the Oswego school is based, and who, therefore, will not be able to harmon- 
ize with its aims and methods. The Boston training department will per- 
haps retain its name, and be of some advantage, but it cannot be what it 
was hoped to be. Its friends were forewarned a year ago that the majority 
of the school committee had ceased to understand what they had in charge 
1 


when, on the occasion of the removal of the Assistant Principal to the 


charge of the Cincinnati Training Scho], they refused to supply her place 


from the parent school at Oswego, “ patriotically ” preferring to advance 
a Boston grammar.-sclool assistant. 

—Miss Elizabeth Garrett, M.D., is now, we presume, the most famous 
of her sex who has adopted medicine as a pursuit. Her passing success 
fully the examination for the Paris doctorate of medicine is fresh in 
every body’s recollection. The thesis by which she obtained her degree 
has lately been published in Paris, and treats of megrim—‘ Sur la 
Migraine.” The London Practitioner, a journal as candid as it is conserva- 
tive and eminently able, says of it that it “as well deserves the impartial 
study of the profession as any monograph on nervous disease which has 
appeared of late years.” ‘“ We shall not,” the editor continues, “ pro- 
nounce any opinion as to the probability of lady doctors, in any consider- 
able numbers, acquiring such a genuine knowledge of medical science as 
is displayed in Dr. Garrett's inaugural treatise ; but we may at least say 
that we should personally be delighted to welcome as colleagues any 
number of ladies who should prove themselves to have mastered their 
profession as she has done.”” Then, he examines her views of the disease 
in question, pronounces them sound and in general agreement with his 
own—both holding, we remark for whoever may be interested to know, 
that megrim is primarily an affection of the brain and not of the stomach— 
and concludes by praising “the clear and fluent style” in which the 
treatise is written, “and the excellence of its French diction; these are 
remarkable and add much to the pleasure of the reader.” 

—There being nothing about which the average reader knows less 
than he knows accurately about science, it would seem as if his very lia- 
bility to error, well known to him as it is, would itself be a safeguard 
against error, as leading him to shun all teachers except those who have 
the approval of scientific authorities. What men are authorities in science 
he may easily know quite well; but every day furnishes proof that the 
sciolists and wild theorizers have a clear field and plenty of favor, and 
admonishes us to look with distrust and incredulity on more than half the 
writing about scientific matters that constantly employs the press. For 
one sound scientific work which reaches the general reader, there are 
twenty journals with scientific departments managed by incompetents; a 
dozen school-books full of blunders and obsolete or premature and erratic 
theories; and a dozen or more pseudo-scientific works for popular use 
which are the products of mere book-making, or of a sort of anti-religion 
Dr. P 
Austin Nuttall, a somewhat voluminous English author, who has just 


is 


zeal which is the reverse of any useful and fruitful scientific spirit 


fallen under the notice of Nature, is the latest specimen we have met with 


of the misleading class of writers on natural science whom the popular in. | 


Nation. 


terest in such researches breeds in such numbers 


tific Terms” is his latest addition to the numerous educational works 
bear his name on their title- pages, and a valuable contribution it seems t 
be. “A few of the principal metals,” he says, “are black-lead, brass 

net, ochre, pewter, and steel.” The nitrogen of p, 230 “is unres 
although the nitrogen of p. 12“ forms about eighty parts of atmos; 

air ‘Alum is an earthy chalk, * sulphate of al IR tas 
“Oxygen generates acid.” Edentat@ are an order of mammalia w h 
violate the tenth commandment—“ wanting some of t] teeth of othe 
animals.” “ Anacathartics are medicines that operate upward; a cough 


k parts of h 


* All the Latin and Gre | 


as the Irishman said, of any of Dr. Nuttall’s patients can be appropriately 


attended with expectoration.” 
afllicted, for he knows of this list of complaints, and more besides, under 
the letter 


teriasm, acrothymion, adenopharyngitis, aerophobia, 


) 


A alone: Acatharsia, acratia, acrisy, acropathy, 


acTopy n 





agalaxy, agenn 
agrypnocoma, anagogy, anopsy, antispasis, antritis, apagma, apolepsy 
There are remedies, however, for t] 


Doctor Nutt 


apolysis, apotrepis, or arthropnosis. 
Sill under the letter A, 





] F - . , *. 
tale of woes, Knows Of achiu 


acopice, adipson, alborga (“a kind of sandal-wood made of matwes 
aldebydic acid, alloxan (“the action of nitric with urie acid amylaum 
(‘a preparation of starch”), “ antephiatic medicine, or arrow-root (consist 
ing of starch, albumen, volatile oil, chloride of calcium and water),” at 
number of others. How a respectable publisher consents to pu 

print on such works as this is something of a mystery; | the 
question bears the names of Strahan & Co. and other Ss as res 
able. They are as numerous as quack 1 cines, and must be 


greatest comfort to the hearts of the Pope of Rome and Pastor WN 
Berlin, who may easily feed fat their grudge against s ‘ alsely so 
called.” 

—The Dutch Society of Sciences, of Haarlem, inst ed ist vea 
offers, says ature, two large gold medals ! bear the name a 
effigy of Huyghens, the other of Boerhave—each of the value of tive 
dred florins, which are to be awarded alternately, once in two years, to 
man of science who shall have contributed the most during the previous 
twenty years to the advancement of one particular designated branch of 
natural science or of mathematical physics. One medal, the Hluyghens 
has this year been awarded. It was given to M. Clausius for his discoveries 
in thermodynamics. In 1874, it will be bestowed on some chemist ; it 


IS7S8, on some astronomer ; in 1882, on some meteorologist : in 1886, on some 


mathematician. The Boerhave medal will in 1872 be devoted to 


ogy and geology ; in 1876, to botany ; in 1882, to zodlogy ; in ISS4,to phy 
siology ; in 1888, to anthropology. In 1890, the Huyghens medal will 


again be devoted to thermo-dynamics, and in 1802, the Boerhave to min 


eralogy and geology, the series of subjects recurring rhe medals will be 
given not alone to Dutch sarans, but to Dutchmen and foreigners alik 


—Attention has recently been drawn to Pauthier’s edition of the Tra 


vels of Marco Polo, published in Paris in two volumes, 1865. It is by far 


preserves all that is valuable 


M 


inal narrative was written in French 


} 
and 


the completest of any ever attempted, 


in the commentaries of previous editors Pauthier has endeavored to 


prove that the orig a matter which 
has been somewhat open to Guestion, inasmuch as fi 


exist, in French, 


riv-seven manuscripts 
Latin, Italian, and German, not to 
We at all 


talian 


speak of printed edi 
traveller's 


Mongolian 


names of places, in which respect he has been imitated by scholars of the 


tions, of the adventures. events owe to the 


great 


nativity his adoption of phonetics for representing 


t and frequently exchanged 


W here 


1) 
Well estat 


present day. These names are quite inconstan 


so that it is not easy to identify all Marco Polo's nomenclature 
} 


it is possil le to do so, 


however, his accuracy and veracity, now 


lished, are still further confirmed. A fine map of Asia accompanies M 
Pauthier’s work, and gives the route of Marco Polo, with all the conten 
porary names in red and the modern geographical names in black. There 


is an introduction, of great learning, and an appendix, containing the will 
of Marco Polo and other curious documents. 
‘Zadkiel,” the 


had bad luck with his prophecies this year, as his almanac 


the stars, has 
for 1870 pre 


Nevertheless, he who 


best known of the British watchers of 


dicts for the Emperor Napoleon great prosperity. 


holds to modern prophecy need not lose faith; the astrologers employed 


by “ Moore’s Almanac ” might be Doctor Dee himself. The chief cut illus 


. . , . 
stiOnN CISpPiAVS tWO eagies lg { 


in the air, of 


he 


ir wings vast hosts 


trating the work in q hting 
which the one may well be the black Prussian eagle and t other 1 






imperial eagle of France. They overshadow with th 
of armed men, “in decidedly foreign uniforms,’ engaged in bloody strug 


gles. More specific is the text, which distinctly asserts that in 1870 there 








The 


is to be war between France and Prussia, and that the month of July 
nothing being said of August and Gravelotte, and September and Sedan— 
will be especially disastrous to Napoleon, Still the declaration of war, 
t ning of French troubles, was made in July. But the Wor/d and 
t the Times, and Mr. Wendell Phillips, with his “ horde of 
rigear Bismarck who has proved himself so great an ass, may 
Wait in | for next mon in October, “ King William, if living, will 
meet with defeat,” and the Ex-ling of Hanover “ will recover some of his 
pre ( n his throm 
Phe outbreak of the Franco Prussian war found Laboulaye under a 
cloud. He had been hissed down in his lecture-room ; the city of Stras 


bourg had demanded back frem its favorite candidate the honorable gifts 
it had once made him. His offence lay in his having consented to work 
with the Imperial Government in developing what seemed to be its irre- 
vocable concessions to constitutional liberty. The mistake, if Laboulave 
erred, was akin to that which allied many well-meaning men in this coun 
try to Andrew Johnson, The result was similar—forfciture of public con- 
fidence and then obscurity. Since blood began to flow, we have not heard 
a word from Laboulaye till recently, in extracts published from a private 
letter of his to an italian friend, criticising severely the letter of Momm- 
sen’s with which we have already acquainted our readers. He has not 
more difficulty than had the editor of the Perseveranza in refuting the 
historian’s claims of natural sympathy between Germany and Italy ; but 
neither has he a word of reprobation for the war begun by Napoleon 
without justice and without provocation. Two years ago, in his “ Prince- 
Caniche,” he could satirize the habitual jealousy of: France towards Prus- 


sia. “Si ces drolesla,” says the General of the Gobemouches, referring 


to their neighbors the Cocqsigrues, “ sont les maitres chez eux, alors nous 


ne sommes plus la grand nation. Ce ne sont plus les Gobemouches qui 


font trembler la terre; nous sommes diminués.” Then, too, he could 
make Aristotle ask the Prince: “Is every citizen in your country a sol- 
dier?” and when answered, * No, we have a standing army,” pronounce 


Now he asks of the 
“And what liberty will Prussia give you? 


such a people barbarians. ‘“ Ce sont des Barbares.” 


Italians : She has 
never known liberty ; she has never been anything but an army "—i.c., 
Aristotle’s beau ideal of “ chaque citoyen soldat.” He is filled with appre- 


hensions of what will happen “if Prussia crushes France,” and sees, 
among other horrors, such as the restoration of the Germanic Empire (in 
other words, “ ces drOles la maitres chez eux’”’), the end of the Latin and 
Catholic races, and the sovereignty of the world assumed by the “ virtuous 
Protestants of Germany.” There is in this a degree of disingenuousness 
unworthy of Laboulaye’s reputation, while his appeal to the two animo. 
sities—of race and of religion—which more than any other obstruct hu- 
man progress, is entirely worthy of the Second Empire. 

—The division of sentiment in Italy in regard to the Franco-Prussian 


war has been happily embodied in an individual citizen. Signor Edoardo 


Sonzogno, of Milan, is the proprietor of a radical paper called J/ Secolo, 
which has lavished abuse with a free hand on all journalists professing 
French sympathies, and bas even gone so far as to call them men without 
faith and without a country. Signor Sonzogno, it will be understood, 
holds two opposite faiths at once, and could be loyal on either side of the 
Rhine. He is also the publisher of a paper which appears simultaneously 
in Paris and at Milan, and is known at the one place as L'Esprit Follet, 
at the other as Lo Spirito Folletto. The former is French and imperialist 
(or was till the overthrow at Sedan), the latter is Prussian and republican 

each according to its latitude. These papers are illustrated with designs 
for the times, borrowed chiefly from French artists, the same cut being 
used in each, but the legend being ingeniously altered for cis- or transal 
Thus, in one such, a Turk is seen on his way to the field, 
the L’ Esprit Follet is 
* Abd-el- Kader, junior, enlisting as a Turco. Fine fellows, these sons of 
the Prophet!” Loe 
hope of succor from Italy, Denmark, and Austria having vanished, the 


ine approval. 
rt 


accompanied by his odalisks, and comment of 


Spirito Folletto interprets the same in this wise: ‘“ All 


Girank Turk alone is left to run to the aid of France.” But it is as an im- 


partial historiographer that Signor Sonzogno is especially to be envied. 


He publishes in duplicate a current record of the war, styled L’ Album di 


la Guerre and 1’ Album della Guerra. One does not naturally look for 


two points of view in such a publication, but there is nothing which 


In setting forth the causes of the war in French, 


daunts the proprietor. 
he finds the Prussians to have brought it upon themselves, and that the 
in Italian, he disregards 


French grievances were perfectly legitimate: 


but comes nearer the truth, in throwing the blame altogether 


consistency, 


on France and the dynasty. For so accommodating a spirit no reward 


Nation. 
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would seem too great; and perhaps a more friendly mediator between 
} 


Paris and its besiegers would be hard to find. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBE 


Tne Atlantic for October opens with a good article by M 


if J ames 


Parton, in which he gives a readable, pleasant, and, on the whol 
trustworthy account of “ Our Israelitish Brethren.” Mr. Parton does 
not go very deep, but he falls into few errors, and they small and ¢ 


little 


when he puts into the mouth of the 


consequence—as, for instance—and this is very charateristic 
pious Jew, whenever he eats a 
peach, the prayer of thanksgiving which the pious Jew does indeed 
offer after eating a peach, but not unless it is his first peach of the season. 
It is worth while, too, when accounting for the fact that Jews are almost 
never agriculturists, to remember that, whatever may once have been their 
skilfulness in agriculture, it is many hundreds of years since they had any 
practice at it, and that it is likely that, even were all the world to adopt 
the Jewish faith and deduct only Jewish holidays from the working days 
of the year, it would nevertheless be some hundreds of years before our 
Israelitish brethren would divert their attention from trade and go to till 
ing the ground. In short, they have, naturally enough, lost what innate 
aptitude for farming they ever had. And one reason for this is, that a 
man who lives in contempt in a community will not, if he can help it, 
attach himself to the soil and root his family in one place. 


and in this country there still remains in the minds of Jews, the most re- 


Even to-day 


spectable and respected, a sort of consciousness or sub consciousness of 
being despised, which operates to indispose them to establish themselves 
firmly among us as inheritors of lands; and that this reason operates more 
strongly in most other countries we may well believe. A most disgraceful 
and shameful confession this should be felt to be by every man who pre- 
tends to religion or liberality, but there is no doubt of its being a confes. 
sion that all Christendom has to make. 

The most important paper in the Aélantic is Senator Wilson’s reply to 
Mr. Jeremiah Black's attack on Mr. Wilson, made in the Galary for July. 
Mr. Stanton’s character is the matter in question ; and while, as it appears 
to us, Mr. Wilson disposes very well indeed of Mr. Black’s assault and 
appears to great advantage in the controversy, we do not see that either 
he or his antagonist has said anything that will change the general ver- 
dict on Mr. Stanton. That he was very fearless and patriotic is hardly 
more certain than that he could on occasions doa little double-dealing ; if 
he wasa war-secretary of gigantic energy, healso could be arbitrary, hasty, 
overbearing, and unjust to his subordinates: if it must be admitted and 
asserted that he turned out a statesman, it is true, too, that he had been 
a politician and knew something of a politician’s ways. But there is no 
doubt that the people to-day recognize the fact that they owe him a very 
great debt of gratitude, nor that he fairly earned it all ; and there is little 
doubt that posterity will confirm this judgment. Mr. Wilson’s article, 
which is forcibly written and not intemperate, contains original Jetters, 
confirmatory of his positions, from Mr. Chase, Mr. Dawes, Mr. Cameron, 
Mr. Sumner, Mr. Howard, Mr. Chandler, Mr. Seward, and others in public 
life, and has some historical value. 

One of the pleasantest sketches that has been seen for a long time is 
an excellent portrait, by “ H. IL,” of a German landlady of hers. People 
who do not usually read magazines may look at this with expectations of 
pleasure, nothing so good of its kind having been done for a long time. 
For the rest, the Atlantic has “ Speckled Trout,” by Mr. John Burroughs, 
a writer whom we commend to people who really know the woods, and 
also to people who think that the popular writers on the Adirondacks, for ex 
ample, know anything about them ; “ Irony,” by Dr. Hedge ; an “ Oldtown 
Fireside Story,” by Mrs. Stowe’s “Sam Lawson ;” some reminiscences of 
Dickens ; some book-notices ; our curious and amused “ Virginian in New 
England Thirty-five Years Ago ;” and some other articles, make up the 
October number of the magazine, which is one of the best numbers we 
have had for some time. 

The Galary’s serial novel of “ Overland” its readers will find spirited 


and exciting in this instalment, which continues its account of an 
attack by Apaches on Lieutenant Tbhurstane’s wagon-train. But per 


haps the description is too hurried and has too little of the element of 
suspense and uncertainty in it. We suspect, indeed, that there is no 
novelist living who would dare to expose a wagon-train, with his heroines 
and heroes and such low-comedy men as he has in his company, to capture 
by any of the Great Father’s children. The catastrophe would necessarily 
be too complete, resultless, and nakedly horrible; so the reader makes 
himself perfectly comfortable while Little Bear and his friends whoop 











The 


ng assured that a greaser or two may have his 
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round the wagons, ft 
hair lifted, and four or five Apaches get a bullet apiece sent through 
them, but that the train and the heroine will at last come off clear. The 
story-teller’s only resource in such cases is, we suppose, to give us a vivid 
combat or two, that his materials be not lost; or, if he wants something 
more than the military glitter of the fight, he might give even his heaviest 
and hatefulest villain a sufiiciently tragic end in an ambuscade of. the 
kind where the white man, no matter how hard pressed and furious, 
saves the last barrel] in his revolver for himself. 

“In and about Peking,” by Mr. N. B. 
structive and is amusing, though it is a little confused and is in places hor 
rible. ‘“ L’Amour ou la Mort” is a translation from the Spanish, or rather 
an adaptation from the Spanish, by Mr. Antony Armstrong, and is per- 
haps not quite family reading, though clever enough. “ Does it Pay 
to Visit Yo-Semite?” is a slapdash article, coarse in tone, but clever 


Dennys, is apparently in- 


enough, too, in its way, and supposed to be “ magaziny” and taking, 
though one might perhaps doubt it. “ Will Murder Out?” 
Nathan murder, and is interesting as containing copies of some of the 


is about the 


letters that were sent to the detectives when they were working up the 
case. It is curious to note the malignity manifested in some of these 
communications, and the cruel willingness to trifle with reputation and 
personal safety for the sake of getting malicious pleasure. Our friends 
the Spiritualists also put in an appearance on that occasion, and, of course, 
so did great numbers of amateur detectives. Apparently, nothing what- 
ever has come of all the exertions made for the purpose of discovering the 
murder, and our detective force has again afforded proof that, without the pre- 
liminary surveillance of all citizens and strangers which makes the French 
police system so effective, we are unjust to blame our police for its seeming 
inefficiency. Then, too, there is the matter of numbers to be thought of ; 
the Frenchman is not so absolutely fabulous who came to New York for 
freedom and went back to Paris by the next steamer because of his lone- 
someness—so few policemen dogging him about. “James Buchanan” 
is an article by the Hon. Horatio King, in which he argues that much 
injustice has been done Mr. Buchanan by the belief that he was a traitor 
in 1861 and a cool friend to the Union during the progress of the war. 
Mr. King gives us private letters, written by the Ex-President to him and 
to other gentlemen, which seem to bear out fully all that he states ; and 
there is, we imagine, little inclination on the part of anybody now 
adays to say all the hard things about Mr. Buchanan that we used to say. 
But neither Mr. King nor anybody else has ever shown that Mr. Buchanan 
was not a feeble and timid man, surrounded by traitorous counsellors, 
who did him and the country harm. We may admit, with Mr. King, that 
the temporizing and delay which brought it about that the South fired on 
Sumter, instead of being fired on by Sumter, may have been very advan 
tageous to the Union. But to say that it was necessary for the Union, 
and that the North would not have roused itself had the first gun been 
fired by the Federal troops, instead of at them, is more than any one can 
say, or than many, we fancy, could at all believe. But let that be as it 
may, President Buchanan’s course is not relieved of discredit by any 
such considerations. “The King of Prussia” is what seems a fair ar- 
ticle, by Mr. Ju&tin McCarthy; Mr. George Ward Nichols writes of the 
“Private Picture Galleries of Cincinnati; and these, with Mr. Mark 
Twain’s “ Memoranda,” some good book-notices, and two or three other 
articles, make up the number. 


/ 


“Prussia the German Nation” is a sharp little essay in Lippincott’s 
which does not spare hard words against Germany. Some of them 
the writer quotes, as this from Bismarck: “ The disposition of mind which 
causes men to grow enthusiastic in support of foreign nationalities, even 
when their own fatherland suffers thereby, is a form of political disease 
which, alas! is found in Germany alone.” Or this, which the same states 
“My lord, you do not know the 
I can assure you that, if the people had enough money, 
Under both these utter 


man said on one occasion to Lord Lyons: 
Germans yet. 
every one of them would have his own king.” 
ances, as our essayist points out, may be discerned a perception of the 
individualism which, if it is political Germany's weakness, is the strength 
of Germany considered otherwise than politically. Thus it is that J.J. Dol 
linger can say : “ The Germans have written better about Shakespeare than 
the English, and better about Dante than the Italians ;”’ that Count Cesare 
Balbo can say: “These wonderful and conscientious Germans are step by 


step usurping to themselves all our learning ;” that they teach English 





scholars how tostudy Anglo-Saxon and Old English; that they reconstr 
Greece and Rome for the scholars of all other lands; that they are every 


where amalgamating themselves with other people, yet without, after all, 


Nation. 


losing their distinctive virtues and powers; that they are 


Alsace; Americans in Missouri: in Hun 


names; in the Tyrol and Trieste, t r 
author, and according to all appearances, is todo as much to cure this spirit 
as was done to protect it by the thirty-odd little principalities a1 \ 
and kingdoms which the Confederation has displaced ; and Gerniany is t 
be firmly welded together and be a political entity and power, as hithert 
Germans have made the German name respected in the arts, sciences 
philosophy, literature, and scholarship 

Other articlesin Lippinectt’s is one about a tyrannical, pugnacions, and 


drunken Irish girl, named Mary Anne, and how she was superseded in the 
kitchen by the laborious, civil, and sober Chyng Loo, a Chinaman, and 
possibly not a fictitious and imaginary Chinaman. Another readable 
article in Lippincott’s is about Gustave Flaubert, the French novelist ; and 
there is, besides, a portion of Trollope’s newest novel, “Sir Harry Hot 
spur,” a paper on our telegraph companies, headed “ The Great Monopoly, 


some “ Monthly Gossip,” and various other matters 


There is nothing, we believe, in this month's 7/arper’s which calls for the 
attention of others than the magazine's regular circle of readers, J?v¢f ‘ 
has a good paper, giving a digest of the “ Shakespeare Studies of a Rea 
list,” by Gustav Riimelin, which was published some four years since, and 
which still is an offence in the nostrils of all German worshippers of 


Shakespeare. Yet it no doubt contains things profitable to hear. Du 
though to those who see in Shakespeare the deepest discerner of the hearts 
of men, all these charges of careless construction, deficiency of sympa 
with the national life, want of moral purpose, will seem of no great 
moment, it may easily be imagined that to “ Shakespeare high churchism 
they may seem nothing less than sacrilege; and, furtl 
time there may be a reaction, both in Germany and nearer home, against 
the sort of idolatry which no doubt binds too many of us. Of the other 
articles in Putnam's, “ The Fox,” by Mr. Burroughs, is good reading tn 
natural history ; for those who care to know, there is a deseriptic 
M. O. Roberts's picture gallery by Mr. Eugene Benson; and there is a 
pleasant record of a visit to the Ammergau play 

Tlours at Home las one more month of life, or, rather, one n 


of life under its present name; for in December it swallows up 2? 


ore month 


puts itself into the hands of Doctor Holland (* Timothy Titecomb”) as editor 


in-chief, fills itself with illastrations, and calls itself S ‘s Month? 
Tlours at Home has always been an honest magazine, with good sound 


reading for evangelical families of not too much rigidity and of some taste 

and, while it has never risen above a certain level of merit or of interest 
it has been always in all ways respectable, and will be missed by a good 
many readers who will find Seriducr’s Month’y not just the same thing 


This month it opens with a eulogistic review of Mr. Bryant's “ Tiad 
Jane Austen is very well criticised by the author of Mary Powell ; “ He 


bv Miss Craik, is concluded ; Prof. Burt G. Wilder's talk about the fingers 
and toes comes to an end; and, among other articles, there is a strangely 
insufficient notice of Wierz, the Belgian painter, whose most remarkable 


pictures, if not his greatest, are such horrifying fantasies 


The Life ef John Kalb. M rj r.General tn the y 
Friedrich Kapp. (New York: Privately printed,  1870.)—This work was 
written and translated into English in the early part of 1862, and the pub 
lication of it now we owe not only to the restoration of peace in this coun 
trv, but to the author's return to his native land, and his desire to leave 
behind him an agreeable souvenir of his sojourn among us. Together 


+ 


Life of Steuben,” he savs, it completes his design of recording 


with the “ 
the participation of German generals in the establishment of American in 
dependence. On the face of it, then, it furnishes a rejoinder to the parti- 
sans of France who ask us, amid her present misfortunes, to remember 


what generous and indispensable aid she afforded us during our Revolu 
lution. In reality, De Kalb came over here not as a Gierman, but as a 
French citizen and officer, and with the secret encouragement of the 
French Government. He came in the same ship as Lafayette, and united 
more or less closely his own fortune with the latter’s, and it is probable 
that, with different degrees of enthusiasm, the one was as much a lover of 
1e€ ¢ the a Neve rthe le ss, }) Kalb, if he che se our service he 
cause of a decided sympathy with our cause, entered it above all for lL 


own advancement: for, having been disappointed in his promotions and 


employment at home, he hoped that on his return he might claim the 
ee 
ical 


military grade which he should have won in America—or, rather, w 
i He came, 


too, as the confidential promoter of the designs of the Comte de Broglie, 


ee . = eee nec 
ent authority, assured him by Silas Deane. 





was, without 





OS The 


| 


lo-Saxon char 


W 1, with the most amusing ignorance of the Anglo 
the position of a general and president of the council of wa 
title of generalissimo, field-marshal, ete.,” and the control of po 
tions with foreign powers. The selfishness of these ends 
Was not so striking to Kalb as the futility of them, and he did 
not concern himself about them when once arrived in the colonies. They 
illustrate, however, the general character of all the French interest in our 
re the aggrandizement of France and the crippling of England being | 
far more dear to Louis XV.’s ministers than the security of American lib- | 


erties. Kalb came over to join our army in 1777, but he had been sent by 


Ch il ten years previously to inspect the state of public feeling in the | 
colonies, with the result of confirming the Duke in his designs on Corsica, | 
since to England's disposition to interfere he had only to oppose threats of | 
fostering the disaffection in America. Mr. Kapp, by the way, in praising | 
Kalb’s wonderful industry, on this mission, in translating articles from 
the public journals, seems to fatl into the error of judging the importance 


of Salem and Newport at that time by their present rank as commercial or 
Ile speaks of them as “little towns,” and implies that 


' ‘ ” 
cal centres, 


1 
their opinions were not worth regarding; but this was as far as possible | 
from being the case | 
By singular good luck as well as assiduous research, Mr. Kapp has | 
removed the obscurity of Kalb’s birth and early life, and, with the excep | 
tion of the period in which, having abandoned his Bavarian home, he is 
lost to view till he reappears as a lieutenant in the French service, leaves | 
no part of his career unaccounted for. One may read this narrative with | 


l 
unqualified satisfaction as a piece of clear and vigorous historical writing, 


as a study of character, and for the light it throws on the French alliance 


with the colonies. It is particularly interesting, however, in its portrayal 
of the service in which Kalb was trained as a soldier, under Loewendal, 
Saxe, and Broglie, and inthe account which he has left of the troops, lead- 
ers, and operations in the American service during the three years of his 
m with it. For the former, we must refer the reader to the work 


connect 


itself. The France of Kalb was soon changed, but the Germany which 
made him a French soldier of fortune is but just leaving the state in which, 


as Mr. Kapp says, the treops she hired out to other powers were never en- 
couraged with the name of Germans, but always: “ Forward, brave Wal 
deckers! IHlessians, show yourselves worthy of your ancient fame! Down 
” 


Nation. 





with the rebels, my doughty Branswickers ! 
Asacritic of American soldiery, Kalb must be thought of as “the 
most experienced, the most calculating, and the most circumspect com- | 
mander of all the foreign officers who lent their swords to the struggling | 
Republic 
classes for two months’ service only, may be imagined. 
ngress should extend the term to three years, and enforce it. 


His views in regard to the system of drafting the militia in 
He recommended 
‘on 
moneyed militiaman,” he remarked—“ and the majority are of this 
does not march himself, but hires a substitute, whom he pays 
Officers he saw leave their 


that ¢ 
The 


scription 
I 


de 
from $200 to $1,000 for two months’ service.” 
command on the eve of an engagement, with or without making an ex- 
“ remain ‘away till the action is over, and then 
“ Contractors, I have no doubt, 





cuse to their superiors, 
return, and nobody refers to the subject.” 
a} ike fit 
the mere enumeration 
‘ring in this desert,” he says, speaking of the camp at Valley Forge, 


fifty per cent. on every contract, not to speak of the other defrauda- 


of which would be endless.” ‘“ The idea of 


tions, 
wintt 
“can only have been put into the head of the commanding general by an 
in And, amid all the hardships 
of these winter quarters, the officers were for ever ordering parades. It 


must have been a weakness of officers, for Kalb speaks in general of the 


terested speculator or a disaffected man.” 


soldier being “ worried with parades—and such parades—three times 
longer than is necessary, and on marching days as well as others.” Of 
rton’s personal character, Kalb always speaks with respect and 


Washing 
even with affection ; “ but as a general,” he writes, judging from first im- 
pressions, “ he is too slow, too indolent, and far too weak ; besides, he has 


a tit of vanity in his composition, and overestimates himself. In my 


i», Whatever success he may have will be owing to good luck and to 
I may even 


opi 
the blunders of his adversaries, rather than to his abilities. 
say that he does not know how to improve upon the grossest blunders of 


the enemy.” “It is unfortunate,” he subsequently says, “that he is so 
© v led Iam convinced that he wou!d accomplish substantial 
results, if he would only act more upon his own responsibility ; but it isa 
1c is so weak, and has the worst of advisers in the men who 
‘ \ his confidence. 

; dD ie of the Roman Republic. By George Long. Vol. III. 





(london: Bell & Daldy, York Street, Covent Garden. 1869. Svo, pp. 
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182.)—Mr. Long's third volume presents the same characteristics as the 
earlier ones (see the Nation, No. 97). It is purely a pragmatical history. 
to use the convenient German term, aiming at nothing but a bare and 
accurate relation of events, with whatever discussion of the evidence may 
be found desirable. This latter feature is naturally the most prominent 
in the period treated—from the beginning of the Third Mithridatic War 
to Cicero’s banishment ; for almost our whole information with regard to 
this period is incidental rather than direct. Apart from the brief narra 
tive of Velleius, and a few other abridgments, we have hardly anything 
but allusions and fragments of information scattered in speeches, corre 
spondence, and other works. In sifting and piecing together these frag- 
mentary scraps of evidence, Mr. Long is quite at home ; and his accurate 
and extensive knowledge of Roman literature and antiquities makes him 
a most serviceable guide. 

It is, however, rather as a negative critic than as a constructive histo 
rian that he will be found serviceable. He compares and weighs evidence 
with great sagacity ; but, after all, the conclusion he arrives at is usually 
that there is very little to be known with certainty upon the subject. Mean 
time, the reader has probably lost the thread of the narrative, and is ratlier 
bewildered at the end of the chapter to find not only that he has come to 
no result, but that he has forgotten what he knew before, and must eo 
back and take a fresh start. We repeat what we said three years ago, 
that this history is not to be read, but to be studied in detail, and that 
with a view to negative rather than positive results. For Mr. Long has 
not the kind of mind that discerns truth hidden under a mass of rubbish 
or of falsehood. He knows nothing which he cannot prove by evidence. 
We may therefore get invaluable aid from him; but, if we wish really to 
understand this epoch, we must have recourse to writers like Mommsen 
and Merivale, who possess the historical sense, which Mr. Long wholly 
lacks. 

The omission of references is a serious defect, bad enough in a book 
like Mommsen’s but unaccountable and unpardonable in one of this cha 
racter. If we could regard this work as a history, we would complain also 
of the practice of giving a detailed analysis of Cicero’s speeches ; but those 
analyses are so good that we should not be willing to lose them. Take 
the following (p. 288), with regard to the first oration against Catiline : 

“After making such a charge against Catilina, a charge of having 
planned a massacie, what does the consul do? So far from arresting this 
daring conspirator, he bids him go, leave the city, join Manlius (ce. 5). 
Though he tells Catilina that he is openly conspiring against the state 
and the lives of all the citizens, he makes no offer to produce any evidence. 
But if he did know what he said that he knew, why could he not convince 
the Senate of Catilina’s guilt and get rid of him, as he aftewards did in 
the case of the conspirators? We conclude that Cicero was afraid to touch 
the man, and that he could not prove what he said.” 

We should be glad to have every teacher and editor of Cicero's Ora 
tions read Mr. Long’s shrewd comments upon them, that he might learn 
to appreciate the orator’s buncombe. But why insist on Catilina, Pom 
peius, and Antonius, when he says without hesitation Livy and Sallust ? 


A Series of Reminiscential Letters from 
Edited, with notes and 


Pioneer Life in Kentucky. 
Daniel Drake, M.D., of Cincinnati, to his Children. 
a biographical sketch, by his son, Charles D. Drake. Ohio Valley Histori- 
cal Series. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1870.)—These letters relate 
entirely to the first fifteen years of the life of the writer—a period when, 
as Senator Drake observes, it was a longer and more arduous journey from 
Philadelphia to Fort Pitt (Pittsburg) than it now is from Maine to Oregon. 
The great material changes wrought during the short interval of three- 
score years and ten scarcely surpass, however, the development of popula- 
tion which has kept pace with them. Dr. Drake, for instance, was born in 
1785, of parents who had been two years married, and who, when he was 
three years old, removed from Plainfield, New Jersey, to Mayslick, Ken 
tucky. Thex were common farm laborers, with Quaker blood in them, 
could read and write, but were ignorant of grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic. Nevertheless they felt keenly the advantage of education, 
and supported to the utmost of their ability the teachers whom their fel- 
low-colonists engaged in the new settlement. The boy Daniel, being the 
oldest, was selected to be the scholar of the family. Of his leaving home 
for Cincinnati (in 1800), there to become the first medical student the city 
had ever known, he observes feelingly : 

“The caste to which I belonged was to be changed ; and in the arrange 
ments of Providence I was made, unconsciously, the instrament by which 
that change was to be effected. The conception of this change was less 


my own than my father’s. He was a gentleman by nature, and a Christian 
from convictions produced by a simple and unassisted study of the Word ot 
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The 


God. His poverty he regretted; his ignorance he deplored. His natural 
instincts were to knowledge, refinement, and honorable influence in the 
affairs of the world. In consulting the traditions of the family, he found 
no higher condition than his own as their lot in past times; but he had 
formed a conception of something more elevated, and resolved on its at- 
tainment; not for himself and mother, nor for al/ his children—for either 
would have been impossible—but for some member of the family. He 
would make a beginning ; he would set his face towards the land of pro- 
mise, although, like Moses, he himself should never enter it. Imperfectly 
as | have fulfilled the destiny which, under the arrangements of Provi- 
dence, he assigned to me,I cannot doubt that, if he and mother should be 
permitted to look down upon the family group to whom you will read this 
epistle, they would gratefully exclaim, ‘The cherished desire of our hearts 
will at last be gratified !’” 


Sept. 29, 1870] 


Dr. Drake's career in Cincinnati was honorable and prominent ; his son, 
the United States Senator, has risen to distinction in St. Louis, the city 
of his residence; and the third generation issued from the farm laborers 
in Eastern New Jersey may very probably, before the close of the century, 
add to the good fame of the family as leaders of opinion or of public affairs 
in San Francisco. 

We can neither dwell as we should like upon the character of Dr. 
Drake as briefly sketched by his son, nor upon his own reminiscences with 
which the volume is chiefly occupied. Of the former, it is enough to say 
that he was remarkable for public spirit, took broad views of the future 
of his adopted State and city, and was, as his works testify, a student of 
many things outside of his profession, though more or less related with it. 
Ile seems to have been always sensible of his defective education, and tock 
every occasion to impress upon those who destined their sons to medicine 
the importance of early intellectual discipline. The account of lis boy- 
hood is well worth reading and re-reading, in order to realize accurately 
the pioneer backwoods life of his day. It is singularly minute in its de- 
tails and yet comprehensive, and at the close one kas scarcely a question to 
ask concerning the manners and customs, farm operations, rustic festivals, 
religious observances, institutions of the neighborhood in which Dr. Drake 
was reared. The incidents in his own experience he freely discusses for 
their effect on his character, and his reflections are always sensible. We 
take leave of the book, in which we only regret the lack of an index 
nominum, by quotations which bear upon a question not unfamiliar to the 


thoughtful. In his sixth letter, he had written: 


“ But you will perhaps ask, Are there not multitudes who spend their 
whole lives in new countries, and yet die uninstructed in mind, unelevated 


in feeling, by the scenery around them? The answer is, that this seems, 


to be the case; but we know not, in their destitution of so many palpable 
sources of knowledge and refinement, how much that is good in their char- 
acter would have been absent if this also had been wanting. Because they 
do not speak of the beauties, solemnities, and sublimities ‘of nature, we are 
not to conclude that those attributes have exerted no effect upon them. 
‘They are grown-up children. They do not analyze their own character, 
nor that of the influences which surround them, and to which, indeed, 
they give little of conscious attention; but God provides that his works 
shall affect us, even while we neglect to examine and admire them.” 


In his eighth letter, he writes, referring to Mayslick : 


“On a calm survey in retrospect of the whole community, I am com- 
pelled to say that in purity and refinement it did not rank very high. I 
doubt the correctness of what is sometimes said in favor of country life 
among the laboring classes ; and lean to the opinion that city people of a 
corresponding grade as to intelligence, property, and pursuits, have, on 
the whole, more virtue and chaster manners.” 
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= 
MUSIC. 
MLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON 
It is a true delight to the critic when at last he may let his Ina 
ture have full sway and can rest assured that for one is enthusiasm will 


not outrun the truth. His is usually a most unenviable task. For nearly 


every singer or actor there are wide allowances to be ma must 
shut his eyes to many obvious defects end pick his way carefully among 
the adjectives, balancing often in his mind whether the n ts of the 
artist will warrant any encomium, and what is the utmost allowat hat 
the facts will permit. Forif the absolute truth were told by any e1 

concerning that mass of mediocrities and incompetents and s s who 
make up the stock companies of our theatres and put themselves for 


ward in our concert-rooms, the paper that published it would be thought 
guilty of an outrage, and the writer little better than a gross caluminiat 
Truth is a very lovely thing, but no man has yet been found bold enough 
to tell it absolutely and without mitigation in the critical columns of any 
newspaper, nor would it be either generous or proper for him to do so even 
if he dared. 


There are now in this city two artists who free the critic from all these 
prudential restraints ; one of them is Mlle. Christine Nilsson, the other is 
Madame Marie Seebach. It is only of the first that we now pr se to 


speak. Comparisons are not usually in good taste, and yet they furnish 
to the general mind the readiest standard of judgment. In locking back 
over the long roll of great singers that have come to this country ere 


are but few whose names stand out so brig 


hitly as ti : jast qr lias 


almost to go back to her sister Swede to find the equal of Nilsson 


Among those who may challenge comparison are Jenny Lind, Grisi, Bos 


Alboni, Sontag, Patti, and Parepa. There was also Malibran, contessed|y 
the greatest singer that ever visited us, but the recollections ecarcely 
any of us go back so far. Girisi came to us when her voice was greatly 
impaired. It was never an unalloyed pleasure to hear her sing. Alboni 


had a voice beyond praise, of perfect balance and evenness, but she was 
gross in person, and lacked the celestial tire without which no singer is 
truly great. Sontag was almost everything that a great artist 

and yet Sontag came here somewhat past her prime. Parepa we all know 


to be Parepa the magnificent, and, in certain directions, the incompara 


Lut she won more upon the admiration than the sympathies her a 

ence. She always lacked warmth and passion, Both Patti and b ett 
us before their powers had reached their fullest limit. We refer to 
Adelina Patti, of course, Carlotta certainly does not belong to the first 
order of singers, and to these only we now refer. ‘The cloud of hu hg 


that was thrown around Jenny Lind when she came would hay 








the merit of any singer less truly gr As a concert singer there 
been none to compare with her, nor in thisdirection can even Mile. Nilsson 
be said to take so high a place. But Nilsson comes to us with no 
drawback save that she appears in the concert-room and not upon the 
operatic stage. That perhaps will happen later, when s s i 
the West. She is in the absolute maturity of her powers, and in the 

ness of her personal loveliness. She has all the charm of you Her eve 
is bright with hope. Trouble has not written a single line of care n 
her brow; the flush of perfect health comes and goes upon her cheek, her 
sympathies are broad and kindly; she looks out upon her audience with 
radiant smiles, and drawsthem at once to her confidence; she gazes 
earnestly at them with the fearlessness and steadfastness of cence and 
goodness, She is full of the vivacity of girlhood, and does a hundred odd 
and offhand little things out of the mere exuberance of life and spirits 
To see her as she stands upon the stage is to see a picture that delights 
the eye. Her form has the slender shapeliness of youth ! ' 
angularity of first youth, her face is fair and smiling, the blue eves 

all with bright looks. She is at once on friendly terms with her audicns 
and takes a sisterly interest in her orchestra. If it does not play to 

her, she quickly but pleasantly lets it Know the fact. When she sings, it 
is a pure delight to listen, the voice is so even and so refined 
Purity itself breathes in every tone. We have heard scales more 
faultlessly executed, and better phrasing, but the essential points of 


her art, the power to charm,a just appreciation of the requirements of 


i 


a song and the ability to give expression to them ; a due sense of the 
matic weight of what she is singing, the sensitiveness of nature t 


makes her able to sing either humorous music or the weighty me: 


of Handel, all these she possesses. Mlle. Nilsson has not only a voir 


singular beauty, but also of great fulness and power, and this slit 
times uses to the surprise of all who listen. There is not only sent 


method in her treatmevt of some of the arias that 


but a certain poctic 
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is, especially so in the case of Handel's “ Angels ever bright and fair.” the name. In the meantime, we hope she will not judge of the taste or 
iI of this beau ir is so varied and also so original, that it manners of the New York public by the way in which a portion of her 
hia i ed \ i doubt by many of the admirers of Handel, though audiences have distributed “ encores’ during the Jate concerts. As these 
re satisfaction | thers. Mlle. Nilsson has already made her calls are made indiscriminately on all the singers, and are made apparently 

, ss ‘ There is no doubt that she will entirely com without the slightest regard to their feelings, or convenience, or physical 

n l the admiration of het ces wherever she goes in this country. powers, it is impossible to see in them anything but a brutal determina- 
We await with in e the opportunity for her fully to show her great — tion to get the worth of “ one’s money,” by having as much music as _pos- 
abilities in their proper field—the operatic stage. Concerts are but po sible in the time. The worst of it is that in this, as in somany other things 
fragrinentary bits of opium at best, and hamper the artist with every in New York, the refined and cultivated portion of the audience sits still, 


manner of limitation. In opera, her dramatic 


of her beautiful voice, 
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ous regions of the earth is becoming daily of more import- 
ance. The small modicum of such Knowledge as we 
obtain by the ordinary dry and uninviting methods is 


wholly insufficient to enable us to comprehe nd the where- 
abouts of the interesting events which are continually 
bec coming g subjects of social and political discussion. 
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New Books of the Season, 


IARPER & BROTHERS, Ni York, 
‘, ¢ By mail. posta mid. to a part of the 
u ‘ 
AN IN X TO HARPER'S 
( NE, Volumes I wt Re 
’ INTO Svo, cloth, $3 
rOM BROWN AT OXFORD By the Author 
‘ fom Brown's S« l-Days.”" New Edition. With 
lilustrations by Sydney P. Hall paper, 75 cents. 
form W ‘Tom Brown's School-Days."’) 


CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. 
By the 





The 


We think it would be a shang 


Nation. 


for some American publisher to reprint this beok. 
It 7%. is one of the best ie is ublished in recent 
times.’—The Nati 


inl ~The Reign of Law. 


BY THE 


DUKE OF ARCYLL. 


FIRST AMERICAN, FROM THE 


EDITION. 
One » $2. 


volume, crown 8vo, pric 


* This 
ing of the 
read with comfort by 
called ** plain people.”’"— The Round Table 


-great, becanse, 
ct of 
those 


is a very great book 





human thought, 
whom Mr. 


found subje 


J 


most pt 
can be 


Author of “The Life of Thackeray.” Por- 
st ’ 18 times, and Views of his Resi 
dences SvO, paper, OU Cents. 

DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, AND 
SAYINGS Ss ches, Let z,and Sayings of Charles | 
Dickens. To which is ad i Sketch of the Author 
by George Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon, 
Svo, paper “O cents 
* The two above works, bound in one volume 8vo, 

th, $1 75 
rHE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminis 


sof the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures ofa 





cen 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ed- 
ward P. Hingston. Two Illustrations, 8vo, paper, 75 
cents 

THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVE 
NUE AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), to- 
{ r with the Act imposing Taxes on Disti lled 
Spirits and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved 
J 20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts ‘of Acts 
relating to Internal Revenue ; » now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
l ser. 8vo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

ROBERTSON’S LIFE, LETTERS, ete. Life, 
Letters, Lectures on Corinthians, oa Addresses of | 
Frederick W. , Hobe rtzon, M.A., Incumbent of ‘Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on Steel. 
Complete in one volume, 840 pages, large 12mo, cloth, 








ROBERTSON’S SE ~ MONS. Sermons Preached 
it Brighton by the » Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, 
the Incumbent of Tri nity Chapel New Edition, 
With Portrait on Steel. Complete in 1 vol., 838 pages, 
large 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, NILE, 
Red Sea, and Gennesareth, etc. A Canoe Cruisein Pal. 
estine and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus By 
Jd. Maceregor, M.A With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown &vo, cl th, $2 50. 

PUBLISHED BY 
WARPER & BROTUERS, New York. 

Till OF EDWIN DROOD. By 
Cha . Author of “* Bleak House,” ** Hara 
I $ Ch as Tales,” etc., ete. S8vo, paper, 25 

A DANGEROI iUEST. By the Author of 
* Gilbe R “A First Friendship,’ ete. 8vo, 
Mm A} ¢ 

HARLES READE S Nov E LS , COMPLETE 
al ry Ki Complete in 3 vols. 8vo, 

1 " ( clot Sh 5 OD per oct. 
Hard Cash.—Grifith Gaunt.—It is Never Too Late 
Meud.—Love Me Lit Love Me Long.—Put Your 
in Tlis Plac Foul Play W hite Lies Peg Wof. 
n, ¢ Johnstone, and Other Stories.—The 

( i rand the Hearth. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON, By an Etonian 
With Ilustrati by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, paper, 50 

VERONICA, B e Author of “ Aunt Marga 

=] ; Mabel’s Progress,” ete. Syo, paper, 
rik NEW TIMOTHY. By Wm. M. Baker, 
! A Chro » of Se ssion,”’ ete. 
£ 7) 

fh TO ul RSE LF. By F. W. Robinson, 
of * 1 Necessity.” “Poor Humanity,” 
M A Stra Christie's Faith,’ “Carry’s 
{ 1 vo Man’ Krier et SvoO, paper, 

HAY ' n end « rof 
| ruany ] ol ie | I 1 

pric 


work. 
and not without eloquence, 
illustrations are striking.’ 


“This volume is a remarkable 


style is simple and clear 
the aptness and variety of the 
—The Evenin 


J Post. 


a master! 


few very 


* This is in 
many ideas, but of a 
by an individual who has a real and accurate 
of many departments of history.”’—Zondon Spectator. 


its way 


ably 


| Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO,, 


451 BROOME STREET, 


A few doors West of Broadway. 


J. SABIN & SONS, 


300KSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
84 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
22 BUCKINGHAM STREET, LONDON, 


Ilave on hand a large and varied Stock of 
| English and American Books, 
FOR SALE, AT LOW PRICES. 
| 
Americana a specialty. Architecture, Belles-lettres, 
Poetry, and the Drama well represented. 
| J. Sabin & Sons publish monthly 
THE BIBLIOPOLIST, 
A Journal cevoted to General Book Matters, and contain- 
ing a Catalogue. 
Send for specimen. Subscription, $1 per year. 


SOME OF THE BOOKS FOR S 


Encyclopzdia Britannica. 
New. $112 50. 


Thackeray's Works. 


SALE. 
Last 


< role 
22 vols. 


Knight’s Shakespeare. 8 vols. 8vo, half mor., 


gilt top. Fine copy. Numerous inserted plates. $150. 


Owen Jones’s Crammar of Ornament. 


$25. 


British Poets and Essayists. 16 vols. 
Little & Brown's Large-Paper Edition, Elegantly 
bound, half mor., gilt top. $500. (The usual price 


in boards.) 
Wyatt, Digby. INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 2 vols. 
Plates beautifully colored. $50. 
Aldine Poets, Fine set (including Gray). 
edition. Cloth, uncut, 53 vols. $150. 
Foss, Edward, HISTORY OF THE 
OF ENGLAND. 9 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
Shakespeare’s Works. 


21 vols. Svo, calf, $65 


folio, 


Variorum edition. 


Foreign Catalogues supplied to buyers. 


enterprise 


FIFTH LONDON, 


while treat- 


Line a 


The 
and 


y book—not a bock of 
yand powerfully put— 
knowledge 


edition. 


Best edition. 


Pacific Railroad Explorations. 15 vols. 


THE 
half mor. 


Original 
JUDGES 


Best edition. $30. 
1821. 


Also Auction- 


| 





[Number 27 


| To Collectors of Choice Books 











attention to 


ILuvs- 


embracing 


The undersigned begs to invite 
his extensive assortment of STANDARD, 
Art Works, 


best-selected stock 


TRATED, and FINre- 


the largest and of Im- 


ported Books in the country, all of which are 


offered at reasonable prices. 


J. W. BOUTON 


IMPORTER AND BooKsELLER, 


706 Broadway, New York. 


Catalogues sent to any address upon receipt of a stamp 


to fo pay postage. 


“OLD ‘SAUSACE- LINKS. ie 


This epithet, applied first in derision, has become almost 
a term of affection, often used playfully by the warmest 
friends of the **‘ Diagram Grammar.” Prof. Clark has just 
issued an entirely new book, 


5 
Clark’s Normal Grammar. 
Price $1, post-paid, 

EMBRACING THE PERFECTED SYSTEM, 
With all the features of detail that were objected to by 
the most carping critics of his older books removed, or 
made unobjectionable. 


A. S. BARNES & COQ., Publishers, 
111 and ; 113 William Street, New York. 


The Hartford (Conn. ) Courant. 


(DAILY AND WEEKLY.) 


Tue Courant is the oldest Newspaper of prominence 
in the United States, and, with less than half-a-dozen ex- 
ceptions, the oldest printed in the English language. It 
was founded in October, 1764, and has been published un- 
interruptedly, under the same title, ever since. It has a 
very wide circulation throughout the Connec ticut Valley, 
and is one of the best mediums for Advertisers in New 
England. 

The Datty Courant is issued every morning (Sundays 
excepted), at $8 per year, and has a circulation second to 
but one provincial Eastern daily. The WEEKLY CouRANT 
has a circulation of nearly 10,000 copies, extending to all 
parts of the country. A Supplement of eight pages is 
given gratuitously every other week, filled with choice 
literary reading. Terms—$2 50 per year; 
Address, 


HAWLEY, GOODRICH & CO.. Publishers, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Nation Press. 


The Proprietors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 


or to clubs, $2. 





Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are prepared to 
execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. 

For BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereotype 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 
their preparation. 

PAMPHLETS of every description, embracing Prospec- 
tuses, Statements, and Reports of Corporations, Statistical, 
Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law Pleadings, etc., etc., 
will receive the same attention as books, and be printed 
with especial care. 

JOB WORK, 


grammes, Bills, 


Pro- 
will be promptly 


in all its details: Cards, Circulars, 


Receipts, Forms, etc., 
dispatched, with taste, and in the newest varieties of type. 

NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon 
time. 

In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 
custom in all that pertains to a general Printing Business. 

Orders may be sent to TIE NATION PRESS, 27 Rose 
Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this Office, 
and estimates will be furnished at either place. 


JOHN ROSS, Manacer. 


and other Periodicals 


